EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

FEBRUARY,  i8g6 

I 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  FOR  THE 
LEARNED  PROFESSIONS 

When  Rousseau  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  reforming 
the  educational  theory  and  practice  of  his  time,  he  did  not 
write  a  dry,  formal  treatise  on  education,  but  drew  a  lifelike 
picture  of  the  mental  and  moral  experiences  and  of  the  result¬ 
ant  mental  and  moral  growth  from  infancy  to  manhood  of  an 
individual  human  being  developing  under  what  he  conceived 
to  be  ideal  conditions.  Whatever  of  educational  theory  he 
wished  to  enforce,  he  wove  into  a  fascinating  story  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  life  of  his  pupil  hero,  enlisting  the  interest  of  his  readers 
as  the  surest  means  of  gaining  access  to  their  understandings. 
The  result  was  that  Amile  became  an  educational  classic. 
Pestalozzi,  attacking  the  same  problem  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  tracing  the  procedure  of  the  teacher  instead  of  the 
experiences  of  the  pupil,  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his 
readers  by  picturing  Gertrude  in  daily  association  with  her 
children,  and  convinced  their  reason  by  showing  in  concrete 
form  the  results  of  a  sound  method  in  education.  How  Ger¬ 
trude  teaches  her  children  has  also  become  a  classic,  and  by 
the  directness  of  its  appeal  has  convinced  as  many  readers  as 
it  has  captivated. 

Profiting  in  a  modest  way  by  these  illustrious  examples,  I 
shall  try  not  to  weary  the  readers  of  the  Review  with  a  pon¬ 
derous  discussion  of  the  questions  suggested  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  education  of  women,  but  shall  invite  them  to  trace  with 
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me  in  imagination  the  career  of  a  young  girl  destined  for  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  follow  with  their  sympathetic 
interest  my  efforts  to  guide  her  by  the  light  of  my  experience 
and  observation  along  the  path  which,  though  it  may  not  be 
the  shortest  road  to  a  professional  degree,  will  lead  her  by 
natural  and  progressive  stages,  with  serviceable  equipment 
and  with  well-disciplined  powers,  to  the  goal  of  fitness  for 
effective  professional  work. 

Accordingly  I  will  assume  that  they  and  I  have  in  mind  a 
young  girl  of  eleven  in  whom  we  have  a  common  interest ; 
that  she  has  already  shown  herself  to  be  physically,  intellect¬ 
ually,  morally,  and  spiritually  promising, — please  note  that  I 
do  not  say  precocious,  but  promising, — and  that,  therefore, 
present  indications  justify  us  in  training  her  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions. 

Whether,  when  our  young  pupil  comes  to  maturity,  she 
will  attract  some  discerning  and  appreciative  youth  and  accept 
his  offer  of  marriage,  we  do  not  know;  nor  do  we  care. 
Young  men  are  sometimes  capricious  rather  than  discerning 
in  their  preferences,  and  women  who  in  girlhood  were  “phan¬ 
toms  of  delight”  have  been  known,  to  the  infinite  loss  of  mar¬ 
riageable  men,  but  to  the  infinite  gain  of  all  others  who  came 
within  the  sweet  and  gracious  influence  of  their  personality,  to 
walk  through  life  the  path  of  single  blessedness.  But  happily 
we  do  not  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  the  possibilities  of 
marriage ;  for,  whatever  Bishop  Doane  of  the  Albany  diocese 
may  think,  most  of  us  know  that  a  thoroughly  trained  mind — 
yes,  even  a  mind  professionally  trained  and  burdened  with  the 
responsibilities  of  municipal  suffrage  besides — is  not  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  essential  charm  and  grace  of  womanhood.  And 
so,  fearless  of  results  and  deaf  to  the  pessimistic  prophecies  of 
unsympathetic  bishops,  we  will  remorselessly  doom  our  young 
charge  to  the  discipline  of  a  professional  training.  We  will 
proceed  without  misgiving.  So  competent  an  authority  as 
Emerson,  a  higher  authority  in  such  matters  than  Bishop 
Doane,  assures  us  that,  “though  the  chances  seem  infinite 
against  success,  success  is  continually  attained”;  that  “nature 
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lifts  the  young  girl  easily  and  without  her  knowing  it  over 
impossibilities’';  and  that  “we  are  continually  surprised 
with  graces  and  felicities  not  only  unteachable  but  un- 
describable.” 

Our  pupil,  I  have  said,  when  she  comes  under  our  care,  has 
reached  the  age  of  eleven  years  and  is  destined  for  one  of  the 
so-called  learned  professions.  Which  one  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  she  is  destined  for  we  need  not  yet  decide,  for  the 
decision,  if  made,  would  in  no  way  affect  her  preliminary  train¬ 
ing.  If  we  guide  her  wisely  through  her  secondary  and  col¬ 
legiate  studies,  she  will  relieve  us  of  the  delicate  responsibility 
of  choosing  a  profession  for  her,  and  will  decide  this  question 
more  wisely  for  herself.  But  at  this  point  in  her  course  we 
will  unreservedly  adopt  for  our  guidance  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  who  said  in  their  report  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1893:  “Several  subjects  now  reserved  for  high  schools — 
such  as  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  and  foreign  lan¬ 
guages — should  be  begun  earlier  than  now  and  therefore 
within  the  schools  classified  as  elementary;  or,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  the  secondary-school  period  should  be  made  to  begin 
two  years  earlier  than  at  present,  leaving  six  years  instead 
of  eight  for  the  elementary  school  period.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization,  elementary  subjects  and  elementary  methods 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  kept  in  use  too 
long.” 

In  conformity,  therefore,  with  this  recommendation,  we  will 
select  for  our  pupil  a  school  in  which  she  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen, 
besides  the  traditional  subjects  of  the  ordinary  grammar-school 
course,  objective  geometry  and  the  elements  of  algebra  in 
place  of  the  more  difficult  and  abstract  parts  of  arithmetic ;  at 
least  one  foreign  language,  and  preferably  two,  in  place  of  such 
parts  of  English  grammar  as  are  common  to  English  and  the 
related  foreign  languages  and  may  therefore  be  best  studied 
incidentally  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language;  and  ele¬ 
mentary  science  in  place  of  such  parts  of  geography  as  yield 
information  merely  as  distinguished  from  training. 
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The  two  foreign  languages  which  we  shall  select  for  our 
pupil  will  be  French  and  Latin,  and,  if  we  are  permitted  to 
control  the  order  of  succession,  French  shall  precede  Latin. 
Our  reasons  for  preferring  this  order  will  be:  that  French  is 
easier  than  Latin  in  vocabulary,  grammatical  structure,  and 
word  order;  that  it  has  a  wider  range  of  wholesome  and  inter¬ 
esting  juvenile  literature;  and  that  it  is  a  spoken  language  and 
should  therefore,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  accent  and 
facile  pronunciation,  be  begun  while  the  vocal  organs  are  still 
flexible  and  before  the  age  of  self-consciousness  arrives. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  then,  our  candidate  for  professional 
training  will  have  already  been  introduced,  through  the  tradi¬ 
tional  grammar-school  course  with  its  supplementary  electives, 
or  through  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Latin-school  course,  to  the 
five  fundamental  disciplines  which  are  to  form  the  substantial 
content  of  her  secondary-school  course.  She  will  have  studied 
English,  history,  mathematics,  elementary  science,  and  a 
foreign  language,  and  will  be  prepared,  without  the  shivering 
reluctance  that  precedes  the  plunge  into  a  wholly  new  domain 
of  thought,  to  enter  upon  the  serious  and  exacting  work  of 
preparation  for  college.  If,  as  we  have  supposed,  our  pupil 
has  already  studied  Latin  during  her  elementary  course,  she 
will  continue  the  study  of  it  throughout  her  secondary-school 
course;  if  she  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  enjoy  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  she  will  begin  the  study  of  Latin  now.  This  she  will 
do  not  merely  because  the  study  of  Latin  affords  a  wholesome 
and  necessary  mental  discipline  in  itself,  or  because  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  outfit  of  the 
scholar  in  ^whatever  department,  and  is  indispensable  in  the 
thorough  study  of  many  subjects  that  are  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  learned  professions,  but  for  another  reason,  which 
at  first  sight  may  appear  trivial  or  even  snobbish,  but  which 
seems  to  me  of  great  practical  importance.  I  shall  not  enter 
here  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  relative  educational  value  of 
the  ancient  classics,  nor  shall  I  endeavor  to  account  for  the 
prestige  which  they  still  enjoy,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
arguments  and  the  playful  satire  that  have  been  directed 
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against  them  by  scoffing  utilitarians.  I  am  quite  ready  to  con¬ 
cede  that  much  of  this  prestige  is  to  be  explained  on  historical 
rather  than  on  rational  grounds — that  it  is  a  venerated  heirloom 
from  the  past  rather  than  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  present. 
But,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  is  indisputable 
that  the  study  of  Latin  has  a  strong  attraction  for  virile 
minds.  Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  test  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  take  an  entering  high-school  class  anywhere  and  offer  to 
the  members  of  it  a  choice  among  the  three  foreign  languages, 
Latin,  French,  and  German.  Then,  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
let  him  examine  the  class  in  the  subjects  which  all  have  studied 
in  common,  as  algebra,  ancient  history,  English,  or  botany. 
He  will  find  as  a  rule  that  the  Latin  sections  easily  lead  the 
French  and  German  sections  in  all  these  subjects,  and  that 
they  show  a  corresponding  pre-eminence  in  the  refinements  of 
social  intercourse.  Now  the  training  that  comes  not  as  the 
result  of  conscious  mental  effort,  but  unawares,  through  asso¬ 
ciation  with  vigorous  minds  and  gentle  manners,  is  not  to  be 
undervalued.  That  our  pupil  may  have  the  advantage,  then, 
of  the  training  that  comes  by  unconscious  absorption  as  well  as 
that  which  results  irom  conscious  effort  under  the  inspiration 
of  good  teaching  and  a  well-ordered  course  of  study,  she  shall 
continue  the  study  of  Latin  throughout  her  secondary-school 
course. 

In  due  time  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  decide  for  our  charge 
the  important  question  whether  she  shall  study  Greek.  This 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  question  as  we  were  called  upon  to 
answer  when  the  decision  in  favor  of  Latin  was  made.  With 
the  widening  domain  of  knowledge  and  with  the  increasing 
claims  of  the  modern  languages,  and  especially  of  science,  it 
has  become  a  difficult  question,  and  one  which  may  well  give 
us  pause.  Preparation  for  college  in  Greek  is  represented  in 
the  school  programme  by  five  periods  a  week  for  three  consec¬ 
utive  years  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  question 
whether  Greek  shall  be  taken  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the 
other  question  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  viz.,  shall  German  be 
omitted  from  the  secondary-school  course  of  study.  Happily 
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the  choice  of  Greek  does  not  involve  the  total  exclusion  of 
science,  for  experimental  physics  is  now  taught  in  addition  to 
Greek  in  the  classical  course  of  the  best  secondary  schools. 
But  shall  our  candidate  for  professional  training,  who  must 
eventually  be  able  to  use  German  books  readily  for  the  contri¬ 
butions  they  contain  to  the  literature  of  her  profession,  enter 
college  with  no  knowledge  of  that  language?  The  question  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  at  this  stage 
know  which  of  the  learned  professions  our  pupil  will  select. 
We  have  now  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  only,  and  the  young 
girl  of  fourteen  who  has  already  chosen  her  future  profession 
by  virtue  of  inborn  and  consciously  recognized  aptitudes,  or 
who  has  revealed  to  observing  friends  so  marked  fitness  for  a 
definite  line  of  work  that  her  future  profession  has,  so  to 
speak,  determined  itself,  is  so  rare  that  we  cannot  venture  to 
predict  with  such  confidence  as  to  make  our  prediction  the 
basis  of  our  choice  of  studies.  If  we  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
she  would  follow  the  medical  profession,  we  might  well  hesi¬ 
tate,  knowing  that  life  is  short,  to  devote  fully  one-fourth  of 
her  working  time  for  three  consecutive  years  to  the  acquisition 
of  Greek,  when  we  remember  that  that  profession  requires 
prolonged  training  of  the  observational  powers  in  several 
physical  sciences  and  the  acquirement  of  experimental  tech¬ 
nique  through  the  exercises  of  the  laboratory  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  room.  ^ 

Again,  Greek  is  a  difficult  language.  Though  our  pupil 
study  it  three  years  before  going  to  college,  reading  a  little  of 
the  Anabasis,  a  little  of  the  Hellenica,  a  bit  of  Plato  and 
Herodotus,' and  half  of  the  Iliad,  she  will  still  be  very  far  from 
having  acquired  the  power  to  read  Greek  literature  with  ease. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  teacher  of  Greek  many 
years,  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  I  can  say 
that  Plato’s  Greek  interests  me  more,  as  literature,  than  Jowett’s 
translation  of  it.  I  'am  glad  to  be  able  with  the  scholar’s  equip¬ 
ment  to  test  the  accuracy  of  Jowett’s  rendering;  but  if,  after  a 
day’s  work,  I  want  to  sit  before  the  fire  with  my  feet  on  the 
fender  and  read  the  dialogues  of  Plato  as  literature,  for  pure 
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enjoyment  of  the  argument  and  play  of  fancy,  there  being  no 
unsympathetic  critic  at  my  elbow  to  smile  derisively  at  my 
preference  of  a  translation,  I  still  take  the  Phcedo  and  the 
Gorgias,  the  Symposium  and  the  Republic  at  second  hand. 
There  are  scores  of  scholars  who  can  not  only  read  but  speak 
classical  Latin  with  facility,  and,  if  there  were  any  valuable 
object  to  be  gained  by  it,  I  would  undertake  quickly  to 
acquire  such  facility ;  but  there  are  extremely  few  who  even 
read  with  ease  ancient  Greek  that  they  have  not  previously 
studied. 

Nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  Greek  art.  There  are  other  possible 
ways  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  art  than  through  the 
medium  of  the  Greek  language.  Greek  history,  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  Greek  art,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Greek  antiquities 
are  all  open  to  students  of  English,  French,  and  German,  and 
need  not  be  approached  through  the  native  speech  of  the 
people  who  created  them.  Shall  we  then  require  our  candidate 
for  a  learned  profession  to  study  Greek? 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  complications  and  uncertainties  I 
have  outlined,  and  still  more  in  view  of  the  different  biases 
with  which  we  should  approach  the  subject,  we  might  not  all 
arrive  at  the  same  decision  on  this  important  question ;  and 
so,  having  the  editorial  right  of  initiative,  I  will  relieve  my 
readers  of  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  and  take  the 
matter  into  my  own  hands.  Yes,  she  shall  study  Greek.  But 
I  will  not  be  so  dogmatic  or  so  discourteous  as  to  announce 
this  decision  without  explanation.  I  cannot,  without  trans¬ 
gressing  the  laws  of  proportion  and  losing  sight  of  the  general 
subject,  argue  the  question  at  length ;  but  my  reasons,  briefly 
stated,  are  these : 

If  our  pupil  does  not  begin  the  study  of  Greek  now,  she  will 
probably  not  have  the  inclination  to  begin  it  later;  or,  having 
the  inclination,  she  will  not  have  the  leisure;  or  again,  having 
both  inclination  and  leisure,  she  will  not  have  the  opportunity. 
How  long  the  colleges  will  continue  to  occupy  the  absurd 
position  of  offering  courses  in  the  elements  of  relatively  easy 
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living  languages  like  French  and  German  to  young  men  and 
women  who  have  almost  reached  their  majority,  and  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  offer  courses  in  the  elements  of  difficult  dead  languages 
like  Greek  and  Latin,  I  do  not  know;  but  that,  speaking 
generally,  is  their  position  now;  and  the  proposition  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  to  reduce  the  time  devoted  to  Greek  in  the 
classical  course  of  the  secondary  schools  from  three  years  to 
two  has  been  met  with  vigorous  and  determined  opposition 
from  the  classical  departments  of  the  colleges,  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  declare  that  the  schools,  and  not  the  colleges,  are  the 
proper  places  for  elementary  instruction  in  Greek.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  our  young  charge  is  to  study  Greek  at  all,  she  must  begin 
it  now.  To  the  objection  that  the  choice  of  Greek  carries 
with  it  the  rejection  of  German,  the  obvious  answer  is — not 
the  rejection,  but  merely  the  postponement.  For,  long  before 
the  need  of  ability  to  read  in  that  language  arises,  she  will 
have  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  it,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  with  the  added  advantage  that  her  grammatical  and 
literary  study  will  be  re-enforced  by  practice  in  speaking  and 
writing  German.  Moreover,  the  linguistic  training  she  has 
gained  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  will  enable 
her  to  get  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  German  in  six 
months  than  she  has  acquired  of  Greek  in  half  as  many 
years. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  even  a  merely  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  well 
worth  acquiring,  if  only  for  utilitarian  purposes.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  furnishes  the  only  key  which  will  unlock  the  terminology 
of  the  natur,al  sciences  and  of  formal  logic  and  the  scriptural 
sources  of  theology.  For  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
divine,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  is  indispensable.  It  is  at  least 
indispensable  for  that  knowledge  from  the  inside,  that  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  inner  content  and  meaning,  without  which  no 
real  scholar  rests  satisfied.  If  we  may  extend  the  domain  of 
the  learned  professions  so  as  to  make  it  include  the  work  of 
the  higher  order  of  teachers,  the  value  of  a  moderate  knowl- 
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edge  of  Greek,  for  strictly  utilitarian  purposes,  will  be  still 
more  clearly  apparent. 

But  when,  apart  from  mere  utility,  we  remember  that  our 
pupil  will  always  have  to  live  with  herself,  and  that  therefore 
it  behooves  her  to  qualify  herself  to  be  her  own  best  possible 
companion,  the  argument  for  the  study  of  Greek  becomes  espe¬ 
cially  strong.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  treasures  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  suggested  by  such  names  as  Homer,  /Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pindar,  Praxiteles,  Phidias!  Who 
that  is  familiar  with  the  contributions  of  Greek  history,  Greek 
mythology,  Greek  philosophy,  Greek  literature,  and  Greek  art 
to  modern  life  and  thought,  especially  to  modern  poetry  and 
philosophy,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  value,  for  the  higher  cul¬ 
ture,  of  the  key  which  unlocks  them  all?  It  is  true,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  all  these  may  be  reached  by  other  roads; 
but  he  who  so  reaches  them  comes  to  them  as  a  traveler  only; 
not  as  one  to  the  manner  born.  He  is  a  spectator,  an  invited 
guest,  a  welcome  sharer  at  the  feast ;  but  he  is  not  one  of  the 
initiated ;  he  has  no  part  in  the  inner,  the  diviner  mysteries. 

But  I  am  becoming  tedious — perhaps  flighty  even,  which  is 
worse  than  tedious.  Perhaps,  too,  notwithstanding  my  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  prove  that  I  have  chosen  wisely  for  our  pupil  in 
selecting  Greek  as  one  of  the  substantial  studies  of  her 
secondary-school  course,  I  may  not  have  succeeded  either 
in  convincing  the  reason  or  winning  the  sympathy  of  my 
readers.  However  that  may  be,  of  this  we  may  rest  assured : 
Hereafter  in  her  collegiate  and  professional  career  there  will  be 
two  things  that  we  may  take  for  granted :  her  mental  powers 
will  be  trained  to  work  with  precision,  with  patience,  and  with¬ 
out  fatigue;  and  the  windows  of  her  soul  will  be  wide  open 
for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  whatever  makes  for 
culture. 

At  length  our  young  charge  has  reached  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  and  has  finished  her  course  at  the  secondary  school.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  the  next  important  decision  to  be  made 
in  her  behalf.  The  professional  school,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
stands  ready  to  receive  her  at  once  with  open  arms,  meager 
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and  imperfect  as  her  equipment  is  for  professional  study. 
Indeed  the  standard  of  attainment  required  for  admission  to 
most  of  our  professional  schools  is  so  low  that  it  would  not 
have  been  presumptuous  in  her  to  seek  admission  a  year  or 
two  earlier.  Shall  she  skip  the  college,  choose  her  profession, 
and  enter  at  once  on  professional  study?  By  no  means.  We 
will  not  deserve  the  condemnation  of  her  mature  years  by  act¬ 
ing  precipitately  at  this  stage,  but  will  respect  our  own  judg¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  her  lifelong  gratitude,  by 
determining  the  next  stage  in  her  education  in  accordance  with 
two  sound  principles:  first,  as  has  already  been  said,  she  is 
to  be  her  own  constant  companion  throughout  life  and  must 
therefore  be  liberally  as  well  as  professionally  educated ;  and 
secondly,  she  is  to  be  trained  for  one  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  and  so  must  lay  a  broad  foundation.  Undue  haste  in 
matters  of  education  is  criminal  waste. 

She  shall  have,  then,  a  collegiate  course  of  training  before 
entering  the  professional  school.  What  considerations  shall 
determine  her  choice  of  a  college?  Happily,  the  number  of 
triumphs  a  given  institution  has  achieved  in  football  or  base¬ 
ball  contests  will  not  affect  her  personal  preference,  as  they 
certainly  will  not  affect  ours,  and  we  may  make  our  choice  of  a 
college  quite  independently  of  such  extraneous  considerations. 

Of  the  first  importance,  of  course,  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  offered,  which  is  only  another  jvay  of  saying  the 
ability,  proficiency,  and  skill  of  the  teachers  provided.  On  this 
point  we  are,  within  limits,  of  the  opinion  of  Emerson,  who 
said  that  he  cared  little  what  subjects  his  daughter  studied, 
but  considered  it  of  supreme  importance  under  what  teachers 
she  studied  them.  But  there  are  many  things  besides  that 
claim  our  consideration.  Assuming  that  our  pupil  has  in  our¬ 
selves  competent  advisers,  we  will  not  hesitate,  provided  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  be  of  the  best,  to  choose  for  her  a 
college  in  which  most  of  her  work  from  the  very  beginning  will 
be  elective,  even  though  we  have  no  other  guidance,  in  the 
official  publications  of  the  college,  than  a  printed  list  of  the 
courses  that  are  offered.  But  if  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
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be  equally  good,  we  will  not  scorn  such  expert  counsel  as  is 
embodied  in  the  familiar  distinctions  of  “major”  and  “minor” 
courses  and  the  “group  system”  of  electives.  For  it  is  a  sound 
principle  in  education  that  the  student  should  learn  much 
about  a  few  subjects  and  a  little  about  many  subjects ;  that  she 
should  study  a  few  things  thoroughly  for  training,  and  many 
things  in  a  more  general  way  for  breadth  of  view.  For  it  is 
not  enough  that  she  should  learn  how  to  make  additions  to 
existing  knowledge  in  her  chosen  department;  she  must  also 
have  that  saneness  of  mind  that  comes  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  race  has  achieved  in  other  departments.  Just  so  in 
literature  we  select  some  works  for  study,  or,  as  Bacon  would 
say,  to  be  chewed  and  digested,  and  others  for  cursory  read¬ 
ing — for  the  kind  of  culture  that  comes  from  unconscious 
absorption.  We  will  take  care  that  our  pupil  does  not,  in  her 
ambition  to  become  thoroughly  trained,  make  the  mistake, 
through  excessive  training  in  a  single  direction,  of  becoming 
narrow  and  bigoted. 

Training  in  English,  both  oral  and  written,  she  shall  have 
throughout  her  college  course,  for  what  she  knows  she  must  be 
able  to  communicate  effectively  in  speech  and  in  writing,  or  it 
will  be  of  no  use  to  others,  and  of  but  partial  use  to  herself. 
Thought,  indeed,  precedes  language  and  is  its  mistress  and 
guide;  but  language  reacts  on  thought  and  makes  thought 
definite  and  precise.  If  there  is  any  special  subject — harmony 
in  music,  for  example — for  which,  owing  to  native  taste  and 
inborn  aptitude,  she  has  a  marked  predilection,  she  shall  be 
allowed  to  give  free  scope  to  this  inner  prompting.  We  will 
not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  thwart  nature. 
But  whether  she  has  aptitude  for  natural  and  physical  science 
and  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  it  or  not,  she  shall  study  some 
branch  or  branches  of  it.  She  shall  at  least  become  acquainted 
with  the  inductive  method  of  scientific  investigation,  so  as  to 
be  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lives.  Then,  too,  her  brain  will  be  a  better  instrument  for 
work,  in  whatever  department,  if  all  the  brain  areas  have  been 
cultivated.  General  history,  too,  she  shall  not  neglect,  for  she 
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must  be  acquainted  with  the  great  movements  which  have 
resulted  in  modern  civilization :  must  have  a  proper  back¬ 
ground  for  the  minuter  knowledge  of  such  special  periods  as 
her  studies  in  other  directions  may  introduce  her  to,  and  must 
lay  the  foundation  for  an  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  humani¬ 
ties,  which  are  to  afford  the  material  for  the  congenial  employ¬ 
ment  of  her  leisure  throughout  life. 

With  these  general  principles  to  guide  us,  we  shall  not  find 
it  difficult  to  aid  our  young  student  in  her  choice  of  studies  for 
the  first  two  years  of  her  college  life.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  let  us  hope  that  she  will  begin  to  think  seriously  of  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  and  therefore  to  take  upon  herself  some 
initiative  in  the  selection  of  her  college  courses,  and  that  she 
will  relieve  us  of  much  of  the  responsibility  which  we  have 
hitherto  assumed  by  giving  evidence  of  such  independent 
maturity  of  judgment  that  we  can  safely  grant  her  large 
powers  of  self-direction.  But  let  us  hope,  too,  that  we  have 
so  commended  to  her  both  our  sympathetic  spirit  and  our 
sound  judgment,  through  the  wise  direction  of  her  studies, 
that  she  will  still  be  inclined,  at  least  in  doubtful  cases,  to  wel¬ 
come  our  suggestions.  If  so,  we  will  tell  her,  with  reasons, 
which  of  the  studies  open  to  her  choice  will  be  most  helpful  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  professional  study  which  is  to  fol¬ 
low  her  collegiate  training.  If  there  is  an  able  professor  of 
economics  among  her  teachers,  we  will  impress  upon  her  the 
importance  of  a  side  excursion  in  this  field  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  economic  and  financial 
questions  that  are  playing  so  important  a  part  in  contempora¬ 
neous  history.  If  there  is  an  able  professor  of  philosophy,  we 
will  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  side  of  life,  and  urge 
her  to  try  her  powers  and  taste  for  the  investigation  of  the 
subtler  and  profounder  problems  of  human  life,  conduct,  and 
destiny. 

At  last  the  student  whose  course  we  have  followed  has 
reached,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the  threshold  of  the 
professional  school.  \Vc  will  not  stand  aghast  as  we  reflect 
that  she  has  already  reached  her  majority  and  has  not  yet 
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begun  the  professional  studies  that  are  to  prepare  her  for  her 
life  work.  Man,  unlike  the  lower  animals,  does  not  reach 
mature  development  at  a  bound.  He  is  trained  slowly  to  the 
maturity  of  his  powers.  It  is  not  the  age  at  which  a  man  or 
woman  begins  to  earn  money  that  counts,  but  the  age  at 
which  he  or  she  begins  to  do  effective  work.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  now  in  mature  life  who  began  to 
teach  school  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  who 
have  been  self-supporting  ever  since;  but  what  gaps  in  train¬ 
ing  and  attainment  they  had  to  fill  later,  what  wretched  work 
they  did,  and  how  they  trifled  with  the  dawning  powers  of  the 
youth  committed  to  their  charge !  Even  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
how  feeble  were  their  powers,  and  how  meager  their  attain¬ 
ments,  compared  with  those  of  persons  of  the  same  age  whose 
period  of  preliminary  training  was  more  prolonged !  No,  we 
will  not  grow  impatient  at  the  postponement  of  the  bread¬ 
winning  period.  Our  young  student  is  to  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  thought  and  activity  of  the  community  in  which  she  is 
to  live,  and  preparation  for  leadership  requires  time.  Besides, 
the  general  public,  which  is  to  be  her  constituency,  is  shrewd 
and  circumspect.  It  will  not  rashly  give  its  confidence  to 
extreme  youth  and  inexperience.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
she  may  rapidly  and  easily  gain  the  confidence  which  at 
twenty-one  she  will  court  in  vain. 

Our  student  has  probably  already  substantially  made  her 
choice  of  a  profession ;  but,  before  that  choice  becomes  irrev¬ 
ocable,  or  perhaps  as  the  best  means  of  making  it  irrevocable 
on  rational  grounds,  we  will  ask  her  to  read  a  work  which  Dr. 
Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has 
recently  brought  to  my  attention.  With  the  means  afforded  in 
this  work  for  a  general  survey  of  what  educated  women  have 
already  accomplished,  supplemented  by  such  information  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  more  recent  sources,  we  will 
confidently  leave  her  to  her  own  intelligent  self-direction. 
I  refer  to  Womans  work  in  America^  a  book  edited  by 
Annie  Nathan  Meyer  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
We  will  especially  commend  to  her  attention  chapters  vii. 
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viii,  and  ix,  entitled  respectively:  “Woman  in  medicine,” 
“Woman  in  the  ministry,”  and  “Woman  in  law.”  The  first, 
and  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  these  chapters,  con¬ 
tributed  by  Dr.  Mary  Putman  Jacobi,  divides  the  history  of 
women’s  progress  in  this  country  to  full  recognition  as  pro¬ 
fessional  physicians  into  seven  periods.  The  first  is  the 
colonial  period,  during  which  women  were  the  only  midwives. 
The  second  is  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  during  which  the 
advances  made  in  medical  science  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
women  midwives  from  the  outlying  province  of  the  medical 
profession  because  of  their  ignorance.  The  third  is  the  period 
of  reaction,  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  department  of  mid¬ 
wifery  by  men  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  impropriety. 
The  fourth  is  the  period  which  begins  with  the  opening,  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Gregory,  in  Boston,  of  a  medical  school  for  women, 
in  1848,  as  a  means  of  educating  women  for  the  obstetrical  and 
gynecological  work  to  which  nature  and  the  obvious  social 
proprieties  call  them.  The  fifth  is  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
during  which  small  hospitals  were  founded,  to  which  women 
were  admitted  to  receive  the  clinical  instruction  without  which 
they  could  not  hope  to  obtain,  or  to  deserve,  recognition  as 
physicians  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  medical  profession.  To  these  hospitals,  in  individual 
cases,  were  added  medical  college  annexes.  The  sixth  period, 
hardly  separable  chronologically,  in  its  beginnings,  from  the 
fifth,  was  the  period  of  struggle  on  the  part  of  women  physi¬ 
cians  to  secure  official  recognition  from  their  brethren  of  the 
medical  profession,  by  admission  to  the  privileges  of  member¬ 
ship  in  medical  societies,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  reputable 
standing  implied  in  the  interchange  of  the  courtesies  of  pro¬ 
fessional  consultation.  This  period  of  struggle  for  official 
recognition  may  be  said  to  have  closed  in  1882,  at  which  time 
seventeen  medical  societies  contained  altogether  115  women 
physicians;  the  medical  society  of  New  York  State  alone  con¬ 
taining  42.  The  seventh  period  is  that  of  the  extension  to 
women  of  opportunities  for  study  and  practice  in  large  hos¬ 
pitals  ;  opportunities  which  afford  the  natural,  and  perhaps  the 
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only  efficient,  means  of  enabling  physicians  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

For  information  as  to  the  medical  colleges  open  to  women 
now  existing  in  the  United  States,  including  their  courses  of 
study  and  their  professional  standing  in  the  medical  world,  and 
for  information  as  to  the  legislative  regulation  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  prevailing  in  the  several  States,  we  will  refer  our 
student  to  the  report  on  medical  education  and  medical  col¬ 
leges  issued  in  1894  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Illinois. 
The  State  of  Illinois  has  on  its  statute  books  a  stringent  med¬ 
ical  practice  act,  which  is  enforced  with  commendable  rigor 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Under  this  act  no  person  is 
permitted  to  practice  medicine  in  Illinois  without  having  first 
been  duly  certificated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  This 
legislation  practically  gives  that  board  the  power  to  fix  the 
standard  of  medical  education  to  be  reached  by  all  persons 
admitted  to  practice  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  “The 
reports  on  medical  education  issued  by  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Health,”  says  Dr.  J.  Collis  Warren,  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  “I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  have  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  movement 
in  education  than  any  other  publication  which  our  medical 
literature  has  produced.” 

According  to  this  report,  there  are,  for  example,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  four  institutions  at  which  a  medical  education  may  be 
obtained  and  the  degree  of  M.  D.  received.  The  requirements 
for  matriculation  and  graduation  at  each  of  these  institutions 
are  given  in  this  report;  also  the  duration  and  content  of  their 
courses  of  study.  Two  of  these  institutions,  which  have  a  four 
years’  graded  course  of  study,  are  recognized  as  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  viz.,  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University  and  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine;  and  the  last  named  is 
open  to  women.  Of  the  two  remaining,  both  of  which  are 
open  to  women,  one,  the  Tufts  College  Medical  School,  seems 
not  to  have  been  tested  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health 
through  the  applications  of  any  of  its  graduates;  the  other, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Boston,  is  by  impli- 
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cation  pronounced  to  be  of  doubtful  standing,  for  it  is  classed 
among  those  institutions  the  evidence  of  whose  diploma  must 
be  tested  by  an  examination,  before  the  holder  can  be  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

According  to  the  latest  information  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation,  kindly  furnished  me  within  a  few  months  by  Dr. 
Harris,  the  total  number  of  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1894  was:  regular,  109;  homeopathic,  19; 
eclectic,  9;  physico-medical,  3;  preparatory  medical  depart¬ 
ments,  2;  graduate  schools,  10 ;  total,  152.  Of  these,  8  were 
open  to  women  only;  72  had  men  and  women  in  attendance; 
and  the  number  of  women  in  attendance  was  1419. 

According  to  Dr.  Mary  Putman  Jacobi,  in  the  article  on 
“Woman  in  medicine”  to  which  I  have  referred,  “The  women 
physicians  in  America  share,  while  rather  intensifying,  the  main 
characteristics  of  their  medical  countrymen.  They  have,  as 
a  rule,  little  erudition ;  but  they  have  great  capacity  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  all  available  and  useful  knowledge  upon  practical 
issues.  They  certainly  do  not  read  enough;  and  there  is, 
therefore,  a  noticeable  thinness  in  their  discussions  of  medical 
topics  when  they  meet  in  isolated  council.  But  they  have 
a  resolute  helpfulness  in  dealing  with  the  individual  cases 
intrusted  to  their  care  and  a  passionate  loyalty  to  those  who 
have  put  their  trust  in  them.  They  are  possessed  of  abundant 
motive  power  for  concrete  intellectual  action,  though  they 
might  lack  this  power  if  the  work  depended  exclusively  on 
abstract  intellectual  interest.”  In  a  personal  letter  received 
by  me  in  response  to  a  request  for  suggestions  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  the  same  writer  says:  “In  women  we 
find,  on  the  whole,  a  less  quantum  of  force,  or  surplus  of 
vitality  over  and  above  the  needs  of  individual  nutrition.  This 
relative  defect  must  be  compensated  by  greater  precision  of 
technical  training  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  men¬ 
tal  working-machine — an  instrument  of  precision  may,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  turn  out  work  which  is  equivalent  in 
value  to  that  effected  by  sledge  hammers.  This  need  of 
strenuous  drill  and  discipline — a  sort  of  West  Point  system — is 
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not  recognized  in  the  medical  education  of  women  at  all,  at 
present.  In  fact,  it  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  accepted  that 
a  college  education  is  a  desirable  preliminary  to  plunging  into 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  medical  study.  It  is  still 
generally  supposed  that  to  offer  a  curriculum  to  be  traversed 
is  all  that  is  necessary ;  whereas  the  real  need  is  of  practical 
exercises  of  considerable  severity  and  variety,  in  order  to  train 
faculty  and  develop  new  brain  force  where  inherited  and  tra¬ 
ditional  basis  for  exact  work  was  lacking.  The  absence  of  this 
and  of  great  medical  teachers  in  America — at  all  events,  who 
are  accessible  to  women — goes  far  to  explain  the  mediocre 
results  so  far  achieved.” 

The  Rev.  Ada  C.  Bolles,  in  telling  the  story  of  women’s 
work  in  the  ministry,  finds  it  more  convenient  to  trace  its 
progress  not  by  successive  stages  of  onward  movement,  but 
from  the  starting  point  of  the  several  denominations.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  she  says,  is  singularly 
backward  in  recognition  of  its  women,  one  only  having  thus 
far  been  ordained  by  that  denomination,  although  Wesley  had 
encouraged  the  preaching  of  women ;  the  Baptist  denomina¬ 
tion,  except  for  the  division  known  as  Free  Will  Baptists, 
among  whom  a  few  women  preachers  have  been  ordained,  has 
taken  no  steps  toward  the  admission  of  women  to  the  minis¬ 
try;  the  Presbyterians,  though  they  have  taken  no  positive 
steps,  seem  not  unfavorably  inclined  toward  such  admission; 
under  the  Congregational  system,  any  individual  church  may 
ordain  for  itself  a  woman  as  its  pastor,  and  this  has  been  done 
in  several  instances;  the  German  Lutheran  denomination,  as 
represented  in  a  recent  session  of  the  Missouri  Synod  at  Balti¬ 
more,  decided,  but  perhaps  not  finally,  that  women  must  not 
teach  in  the  pulpit ;  in  the  so-called  Christian  denomination, 
each  church  is  an  independent  body,  and  women  are  eligible  to 
its  pulpits;  the  Universalist  denomination  was  the  first  to 
open  the  doors  of  its  theological  schools  to  women,  and  fifty 
or  more  women,  toward  whom  the  clergymen  of  the  denom¬ 
ination  have  extended  a  cordial  welcome,  have  been  ordained 
as  preachers;  in  1870,  the  Meadville  (Unitarian)  Theological 
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School  opened  its  doors  to  women,  and  within  the  next  twenty 
years  received  sixteen,  of  whom  five  were  graduated. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  statistics  derived  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  there  are  in  the  United  States  147  theo¬ 
logical  schools,  of  which  18  are  Roman  Catholic,  129  Protes¬ 
tant.  None  of  these  are  established  for  women  only.  Four 
or  five  theological  schools  in  New  England  have  some  women 
students,  mainly  Such  as  are  preparing  themselves  for  foreign 
missionary  work.  The  total  number  of  women  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  schools  for  the  current  year  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five. 

Miss  Ada  M.  Bittenbender,  in  tracing  the  history  of  women’s 
work  in  the  law,  adopts  the  method  of  progress  by  States. 
According  to  this  authority,  Iowa  was  the  first  State  in  which 
a  woman  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  the  date  of  this 
admission  was  1869.  In  1872  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  moved 
to  action  by  the  fact  that  a  woman  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  bar  had  been  rejected  under  the  existing  law,  enacted  that 
no  person  should  “be  precluded  or  debarred  from  any  occupa¬ 
tion,  profession,  or  employment  (except  military)  on  account 
of  sex.”  In  1873  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  admitted  a  woman  to  practice,  and  in  1879 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  took  the  same  step.  In 
1875  application  was  made  by  a  woman  for  admission  to  prac¬ 
tice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and,  on  her  rejec¬ 
tion  under  the  existing  statute,  the  legislature  promptly  met 
the  rejection  by  passing. an  enabling  act.  In  1881  Miss  Delia 
J.  Robinson,  of  Boston,  since  become  Mrs.  Sawtelle,  applied 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  and,  being  excluded  under  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  existing  law  given  by  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  was  admitted  in  the  following  year, 
the  legislature  having  enacted  in  the  interval  a  statute  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  admission  of  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 
In  1882,  under  an  interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Connecticut  of  a  statute  not  more  liberal  in  its  terms  than  that 
which  had  been  adversely  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  a  woman  was  admitted  to  the  bar  without 
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the  interposition  of  the  State  legislature.  At  this  time,  i.  e., 
1882,  the  court  records  showed  that  there  were  56  women 
attorneys  in  the  country,  of  whom  31  had  been  graduated  from 
law  schools.  The  majority  of  the  law  schools  of  the  United 
States  now  admit  women  freely  as  students,  but  among  those 
which  do  not  are  the  law  departments  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Columbia  Universities.  The  dean  of  the  law  department  of 
the  Michigan  State  University,  which  has  graduated  more 
women  than  any  other  law  school  in  the  country,  says:  “The 
women  who  have  attended  the  law  school  have  compared 
favorably  in  scholarship  with  the  men.  They  are  just  as 
capable  of  acquiring  legal  knowledge  as  men  are.”  It  may 
be  said  generally  that  where  existing  statutes,  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts,  have  not  authorized  the  admission  of  women  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  the  State  legislatures,  on  being  appealed 
to,  have  almost  without  exception  promptly  passed  enabling 
acts;  and  that,  at  the  present  time,  women  are  entitled  to 
practice  on  the  same  terms  as  men  before  the  courts  of  the 
country,  both  State  and  federal. 

“Most  of  the  women  who  have  been  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar,”  says  Miss  Bittenbender,  “are  ripening  into  able, 
experienced  lawyers,  and  winning  their  fair  share  of  clientage. 
Some  confine  themselves  mainly  to  an  office  practice,  seldom 
or  never  appearing  in  public;  others  prefer  court  practice. 
Those  who  enter  the  forum  are  cordially  countenanced  by 
brother  lawyers  and  acceptably  received  before  court  and  jury. 
As  a  rule  they  are  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  the 
bench,  the  bar,  and  other  court  officers.  Woman’s  influence 
in  the  courtroom  as  counsel  is  promotive  of  good  in  more  than 
one  respect.  Invectives  against  opposing  counsel,  so  freely 
made  use  of  in  some  courts,  are  seldom  indulged  in  when 
woman  stands  as  the  opponent.  And  in  social  impurity  cases, 
language  in  her  presence  becomes  more  chaste,  and  the  moral 
tone  thereby  elevated  perceptibly.”  In  another  place  she 
says:  “In  every  case  involving  unclean  issues,  some  woman 
must  appear  as  complainant  or  defendant,  or  be  in  some  way 
associated.  What  more  proper,  then,  than  that  some  other 
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woman  should  be  in  court,  clothed  with  legal  power,  to  extend  aid 
and  protection  to  her  sister  in  trouble,  that  justice  may  be  done 
her,  and  the  coarse  jest  and  cruel  laugh,  so  proverbial  in  social  im¬ 
purity  cases  before  woman’s  advent  as  pleader,  be  prevented?” 

In  the  year  1894  the  total  number  of  law  schools  in  the  United 
States  was  67.  In  21  of  these  women  were  enrolled,  and  the 
total  number  of  women  enrolled  in  law  schools  was  54. 

I  have  said  nothing  up  to  this  point  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  higher  education  of  women,  but  have  kept  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  the  announced  subject  of  this  paper — the 
education  of  women  for  the  learned  professions.  It  has  cost 
me  some  self-denial  to  keep  within  these  limits,  for  the  general 
subject  seems  to  me  a  more  inviting  one;  and,  encouraging  as 
the  prospects  of  women  are  for  recognition  and  unfettered 
activity  in  the  so-called  learned  professions,  the  outlook  for 
them  in  the  broader  and  more  attractive  fields  of  general  cul¬ 
ture  is  still  more  hopeful.  Post-graduate  university  study  is 
now  open  to  them  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  conservative 
institutions,  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Nor  am  I  sure  that 
other  occupations  than  those  having  to  do  with  medicine,  law, 
and  theology  have  not  already  earned  the  right  to  be  classed 
among  the  “learned”  professions.  Sometimes  indeed,  when  I 
consult  the  meager  list  of  requisites  for  admission  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  I  almost  question  whether  even  a  four  years’ 
course  of  serious  study  based  on  so  flimsy  a  foundation  affords 
adequate  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  profession  that  claims 
the  title  of  “learned.”  Traditional  names  are  kept  in  use  long 
after  the  substance  they  once  stood  for  has  become  a  shadow. 
Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  Orientalist,  and  Jane  E.  Harrison,  the 
archaeologist,  whose  original  contributions  in  the  departments  of 
research  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves  have  made  their 
names  familiar  throughout  the  world  of  letters,  seem  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  ‘  ‘learned”  as  the  women  who 
have  gained  recognition  in  medicine,  in  law,  or  in  the  ministry. 

At  the  recent  commencement  exercises  of  Radcliffe  College, 
President  Eliot  said — not  in  a  spirit  of  derogatory  criticism, 
but  rather  with  a  note  of  interrogation — that  women  have  as 
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yet  proved  their  ability  only  to  learn  from  teachers  and  to 
practice  what  they  have  been  taught ;  that  they  have  not  yet, 
at  least  in  any  considerable  numbers,  shown  power  to  orig¬ 
inate  ;  and  he  illustrated  this  conservative  tendency  of  women 
by  the  scriptural  quotation,  “Mary  kept  all  these  things  and 
pondered  them  in  her  heart.”  His  remarks,  as  I  listened  to 
them,  brought  to  my  mind  a  criticism  which  I  read  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Classical  Review,  written  by  Jane  E.  Harri¬ 
son  on  the  published  essay  on  “The  Cult  of  Asklepios”  of  a 
woman  contributor  to  the  Studies  in  classical  philology  issued 
from  one  of  our  American  universities.  The  essay,  she  said, 
showed  that  the  candidate  had  made  herself  familiar  with  all 
that  had  been  done  by  others  in  the  department  of  investiga¬ 
tion  covered  by  it,  but  it  added  nothing  to  the  sum  of  knowl¬ 
edge  already  gained.  In  other  w'ords,  it  was  a  highly  creditable 
compilation,  but  not  an  original  contribution.  I  suppose  that 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  higher  education  of  women  will 
have  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  this  criticism  at  the  present 
time,  and  will  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  retort  that 
but  very  few  men  make  original  additions  to  the  world’s 
acquired  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  hoped — and  I  say  it  not  in 
any  scoffing  spirit,  but  with  a  full  and  hearty  recognition  of  the 
intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes — that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
domestic,  social,  and  moral  progress  of  the  race,  the  original 
contributions  made  by  women  as  compared  with  those  made 
by  men  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  will  continue  to  be 
few;  but  that,  with  equal  leisure  and  opportunity  for  research, 
they  will  make  as  valuable  original  contributions  as  men,  I  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  doubt. 

John  Tetlow 

Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Other  articles  on  the  education  of  women  have  appeared  in  the  Educational 
Rfatew,  as  follows  : 

Co-education  in  Boston,  by  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins  (January,  1891);  Women 
as  graduate  students  at  Yale,  by  Professor  Arthur  T.  Hadley  (May,  1892);  Women 
students  at  Oxford  (May,  1892);  Sex  in  education,  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne 
(September,  1892):  Girls’ education  in  Italy  (February,  1894);  Woman’s  education 
in  the  South,  by  Mary  V.  Woodward  (May,  1894);  University  opportunities  for 
women,  by  Louis  Frank  (December,  1894). 


II 


THE  USE  OF  ANTHROPOMETRICAL  MEASURE¬ 
MENTS  IN  SCHOOLS 

The  time  in  which  we  now  live  will  always  be  memorable  as 
the  beginning  of  a  great  educational  reform.  It  has  seen  the 
complete  demonstration  of  a  law  which  is  causing  a  revolution 
in  educational  methods;  the  law  that,  in  the  average,  the 
physical  strength  of  the  child  and  his  power  to  do  school  work 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  has  seen  the  partial  introduction  of  sys¬ 
tematic  measurements  of  children  and  the  systematic  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  measurements  in  fitting  school  work  to  the 
pupil’s  strength.  It  will  yet  see  the  universal  adoption  of 
this  rational  and  beneficent  principle. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  the  ideas  which 
underlie  the  physical  measurement  of  children  should  be  clearly 
understood,  and  that  the  limitations  of  the  methods  by  which 
these  measurements  may  be  applied  practically  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized.  And  this  is  the  more  important  because 
the  methods  in  question  are  of  only  approximate  correctness 
and  are  thus  open  to  attack  by  those  who  would  discredit  the 
whole  movement,  forgetting,  in  their  zeal  for  flawless  methods, 
that  even  an  imperfect  tool  may  serve  a  pressing  need. 

The  use  of  anthropometrical  measurements  in  schools  rests 
on  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  average  or  other  central 
value  of  a  'group  of  properly  related  measurements  gives  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  group.  Thus,  the  average  height 
of  boys  aged  nine  affords  a  basis  for  a  mental  picture  of  the 
height  of  all  boys  of  that  age.  The  central  value  adopted 
becomes  in  this  way  the  type  of  the  objects  measured. 

The  central  value  gives  in  itself  no  information  concerning 
the  degree  in  which  the  individuals  of  the  group  differ  from 
the  central  value.  Common  observation,  however,  teaches 
that  giants  and  dwarfs  are  rare  and  that  the  physical  dimen- 
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sions  of  children  of  the  same  age  differ  within  relatively  narrow 
limits.  The  central  value  comes  thus  to  include  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  extreme  deviations  are  infrequent  and  that  most  of 
the  individual  measurements  in  the  group  lie  near  the  central 
value.  This  materially  strengthens  the  idea  of  type. 

The  type-value  thus  developed  is  found  to  increase  in  size 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  a  definite  law.  Thus  the  type 
or  central  value  at  age  ten  is  larger  than  at  age  seven.  Sexual 
differences  are  also  established.  It  is  found  that  the  central 
value  for  girls  up  to  age  twelve  and  after  age  fourteen  is  less 
than  for  boys  of  the  same  age,  while  from  age  twelve  to  age 
fifteen  it  is  greater.  This  fact  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
during  these  years  the  typical  girl  is  larger  than  the  typical 
boy. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  the  laws  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  laws  of  growth  of  the  type  and  not  necessarily 
the  laws  of  individual  growth.  Yet  the  fundamental  concep¬ 
tion  of  central  value  or  type  permits  their  application  to  indi¬ 
viduals  within  certain  limits.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  type  idea  includes  the  conception  that  most  of  the 
individuals  in  the  group  lie  near  the  central  value.  It  has 
been  said  also  that  the  central  value  of  both  sexes  increases 
from  year  to  year  and  that  the  central  value  for  girls  during  the 
ages  twelve  to  fifteen  is  larger  than  that  for  boys.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  truths  enable  us  to  say  that  the  chances  are 
that  any  individual  boy  or  girl  will  increase  in  size  from  year 
to  year.  The  first  and  third  justify  the  statement  that  if  a  boy 
and  girl  of  the  same  age  are  selected  at  random,  the  chances 
are  that  the  boy  will  be  larger  than  the  girl  except  during  the 
ages  twelve  to  fifteen. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  type  permits  us  to  go  fur¬ 
ther.  The  central  value  of  the  whole  number  of  boys  or  girls 
at  any  age  is  typical  of  that  whole  number.  The  individuals 
above  the  central  value  form  a  group  of  larger,  and  those 
below  a  group  of  smaller  children.  The  two  groups  stand  in 
our  minds,  by  deduction  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  type,  as 
large  and  small  children.  Then  the  central  value  of  the  upper 
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group  will  be  typical  of  large  children,  and  the  central  value  of 
the  lower  typical  of  small  children. 

The  central  values  of  the  two  groups,  at  each  year  in  the 
period  of  growth,  convey  an  idea  of  the  size  of  large  and  small 
children  respectively  at  each  year.  The  increase  in  these  cen¬ 
tral  values  from  year  to  year  cannot,  however,  by  deduction 
from  the  fundamental  idea  of  type,  be  termed  the  growth  of 
the  typically  large  and  the  typically  small  child.  The  funda¬ 
mental  idea  limits  us  strictly  to  the  central  values  of  large  and 
small  children  at  any  one  year.  This  limitation  becomes  clear 
at  once  when  it  is  remembered  that,  although  the  fundamental 
idea  of  type  includes  the  conception  that  an  individual  selected 
by  chance  will  seldom  vary  greatly  from  the  central  value,  it 
does  not  give  any  information  whatever  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  variation,  whether  above  or  below  the  central  value.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  cannot  be  said,  as  a  deduction  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  type,  that  an  individual  found  above  the  cen¬ 
tral  value  of  the  whole  number  at  any  age  will  be  found  above 
the  central  value  of  the  whole  number  at  any  subsequent  age. 
The  side  of  the  central  value  of  the  whole  number  on  which 
he  may  be  found  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  fundamental 
idea  of  type.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  written  of  the 
growth  of  the  typically  large  and  typically  small  child  have 
assumed  that  children  remain  approximately  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  central  value  of  their  age  and  sex  throughout 
their  period  of  growth.  They  have  assumed,  for  example, 
that  a  boy  who  at  age  seven  is  above  the  central  value  of  his 
age  will  probably  remain  above ;  in  other  words,  that  large  boys 
usually  grow  t;o  be  large  men.  This  assumption  has  evidently 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  type. 
Its  present  justification  is  derived  from  the  very  general 
opinion  that  violent  oscillations  in  the  growth  of  the  individual 
are  on  the  whole  uncommon.  The  importance  of  testing  this 
belief  by  annual  measurements  of  the  same  children,  and  the 
use  to  which  the  information  thus  secured  could  be  put  in  pre¬ 
dicting  future  growth,  will  be  presently  made  clear. 

The  division  of  the  whole  number  at  any  age  into  those 
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above  and  those  below  the  central  value  suggests  a  farther 
division.  This  is  well  accomplished  by  the  method  of  Francis 
Galton,  according  to  which  the  individuals  at  any  age  are 
arranged  in  order,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and  divided 
into  percentile  grades.  The  relation  between  the  size  of  any 
child  and  the  size  of  other  children  of  the  series  measured  may 
thus  be  known.  It  may  be  found,  for  example,  that  a  boy  is 
taller  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  other  boys  measured  at  his  age 
and  not  so  tall  as  sixty  per  cent.  If  the  series  measured  is  very 
large,  the  observation  may  be  safely  generalized  and  the  boy 
declared  taller  than  forty  per  cent,  of  all  boys  of  his  age,  race, 
and  social  condition.  Percentile  grades  find  therefore  an  im¬ 
portant  and  legitimate  use  in  determining  percentile  rank  at 
any  year. 

Percentile  grades  cannot,  as  yet,  be  used  for  prediction  of 
future  size.  It  cannot,  for  example,  be  positively  said  that  a 
boy  who  at  age  ten  is  heavier  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  boys  of 
his  age  will  at  age  fifteen  be  heavier  than  seventy  per  cent,  of 
boys  at  that  age.  The  objection  to  such  a  statement  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  remarks  on  the  central  values 
of  the  groups  of  large  and  small  children.  The  objection  is 
that  it  is  not  positively  known  whether  the  individual  remains 
in  the  same  percentile  grade,  i.  e.,  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  central  value,  from  year  to  year.  But  this  limitation,  I  may 
once  more  insist,  does  not  affect  the  use  of  percentile  grades  to 
determine  percentile  rank  in  any  one  year. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
taken  for  the  central  value.  The  use  of  the  average  (arith¬ 
metical  mean)  to  express  the  fundamental  idea  of  type  is  an 
immemorial  custom.  Quetelet,  having  demonstrated  that 
children’s  heights  and  weights  at  any  age  were  distributed 
about  the  central  value  approximately  in  the  form  of  a  proba¬ 
bility  curve,  and  believing,  incorrectly,  that  the  distribution  of 
an  infinite  number  of  measurements  would  be  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical,  chose  the  most  frequent  value  {value  moyenne).  Gal¬ 
ton  has  proposed  the  fifty  percentile  grade  (median  value), 
and  Boas  has  recently  advocated  a  fourth  value,  which  takes 
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account  of  the  fact  that  the  distribution  curve  at  any  age  is 
not  perfectly  symmetrical.  The  most  frequent  value  is  now 
seldom  or  never  used.  Almost  all  investigators  have  employed 
the  average.  Some  have  based  their  work  on  both  average 
and  fifty  percentile  grade. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  these  values  most 
nearly  represents  the  true  type,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  differences  between  them  are  large  enough  to 
cause  a  serious  error  in  their  practical  use.  Dr.  Bowditch  and 
I  have  shown  that  the  difference  between  median  and  average 
values  is  small,  where  a  large  number  of  measurements  is  made. 
The  difference  between  the  average  and  Boas’s  value  is  also 
small.  These  facts  justify  the  belief  that  the  difference 
between  any  one  of  these  three  values  and  the  true  type  is 
without  practical  importance.  For  the  difference  between  the 
average,  for  example,  and  the  true  type  value  is  very  much  less 
than  the  error  which  unavoidably  accompanies  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  relation  of  a  growing  child  to  the  type  child,  and,  for 
practical  purposes,  may  therefore  be  neglected.  For  the 
present,  then,  the  average,  or,  if  the  number  of  measure¬ 
ments  is  large,  the  fifty  percentile  grade,  may  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  of  the  true 
type  value. 

The  sharp  discussion  concerning  the  value  which  should  be 
taken  as  the  type  has  perhaps  given  this  question  undue  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  educator.  For  the  theory  of 
statistics  the  question  is  indeed  of  great  importance,  but  it 
does  not  particularly  affect  the  use  of  anthropometrical  meas¬ 
urements  in  schools. 

The  use  of  anthropometrical  measurements  in  schools  finds 
its  best  justification  in  the  acknowledged  or  tacitly  accepted 
truths  that  the  work  required  of  the  pupil  of  average  strength 
cannot  be  done  without  injury  by  the  pupil  of  less  than  aver¬ 
age  strength,  and  that  the  strength  of  children  can  be  estimated 
from  physical  measurements.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  divide 
pupils  into  two  physical  grades:  the  first  including  those  whose 
physical  development  makes  it  probable  that  they  can  do  the 
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usual  school  work  of  their  age  without  injury ;  the  second,  those 
whose  physical  development  makes  it  probable  that  they  cannot 
do  this  work  without  injury,  and  who  therefore  demand  special 
care  and  watchfulness. 

The  physical  measurements  which  are  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  this  division  should  be,  for  economic  reasons,  the  fewest 
possible  consistent  with  the  end  in  view.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  ratio  between  weight  and  height  is  the  best 
easily  determinable  measure  of  strength  in  dealing  with  great 
numbers  of  individuals.  The  practice  of  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  of  many  “physical  trainers,”  support  this  state¬ 
ment.  The  division  may  therefore  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  weight  to  height.  The  principle  of  division 
should  be  the  following:  Of  1000  boys  of  the  same  age  500 
will  fall  between  the  seventy-five  and  the  twenty-five  per¬ 
centile  grades.  The  weights  of  this  central  500  will  be  the 
usual,  and  hence  presumably  normal,  weights  of  boys  of  that 
age.  The  chances  are  one  against  one,  that  the  weight  of  any 
boy  of  that  age,  selected  by  chance,  will  fall  within  the  limits 
mentioned.  If  the  weight  of  the  boy  is  greater  than  the 
seventy-five  or  less  than  the  twenty-five  percentile  grade,  the 
chances  are  that  the  weight  is  unusual  and  therefore  abnormal. 
The  greater  the  deviation,  the  greater  the  probability  that  the 
weight  is  abnormal.  The  line  which  separates  the  probably 
normal  weight  from  the  probably  abnormal  weight  may  there¬ 
fore  be  drawn  at  the  seventy-five  and  the  twenty-five  percen¬ 
tile  grades.  The  same  considerations  hold  good  for  height  and 
for  the  ratio  of  weight  to  height.  This  ratio  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  derived  from  the  seventy-five  and  twenty-five  percen¬ 
tile  grades  of  the  weight  to  height  ratios  of  a  great  number  of 
children  at  each  age.  Such  material  is,  however,  not  yet 
collected  in  sufficient  quantity.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  these  ratios  by  dividing  the  values  at 
the  percentile  grades  of  weight  by  the  values  at  the  percentile 
grades  of  height.  The  difference  in  the  methods  is  probably 
not  of  great  practical  importance. 

It  will  not  escape  notice  that  these  operations  are  carried 
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out  without  the  use  of  the  central  value,  and  that  the  practical 
educator  is  thus  not  directly  concerned  in  the  controversy  over 
the  central  value.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  height  to 
weight  ratio  at  the  seventy-five  and  twenty-five  percentile 
grades  will  serve  his  purpose. 

I  say  “for  the  present,”  because  the  future  should  bring  a 
great  advance  in  the  use  of  anthropometrical  measurements  in 
schools.  It  has  already  been  several  times  insisted  that  the 
data  in  our  possession  do  not  suffice  for  certain  prediction  of 
future  growth.  In  other  words,  this  material  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  with  exactness  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  individual.  The 
present  data  have  been  collected  by  the  generalizing  method, 
that  is,  by  measuring  once  a  large  number  of  children  of 
different  age,  classifying  the  measurements  by  age,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  values  obtained  are  those  that  would  have  been 
obtained  had  children  of  the  same  age  been  measured  yearly 
throughout  their  period  of  growth.  The  generalizing  method 
deals  with  units  rather  than  individuals.  The  children  who  fur¬ 
nish  the  measurements  for  age  eight  are  not  the  children  who 
furnish  the  measurements  for  age  nine.  They  are  different  for 
each  year.  The  results,  therefore,  say  nothing  as  to  the  growth 
of  the  individual  child  from  year  to  year,  except  what  may  be 
inferred  from  the  increase  in  the  type  value.  If  the  boy  X 
and  the  boy  Y,  who  at  age  seven  are  in  the  seventy-five  and 
the  twenty-five  percentile  grades  respectively,  change  places 
at  age  eight,  the  central  value  will  be  unaffected  by  the 
change,  for  the  distribution  of  units  will  be  the  same  as  before, 
but  the  growth-curve  of  the  individual  boys  will  show  a  large 
deviation.  ' 

This  lack  of  material  is  especially  to  be  regretted  because 
the  rate  of  growth  or  annual  increase  is  certainly  a  more  reli¬ 
able  guide  than  the  height  and  weight  at  any  one  year.  The 
lacking  material,  however,  can  be  easily  collected,  and  those  in 
charge  of  schools  should  see  to  it  that  measurements  of  the 
same  children  are  made  annually,  or  oftener,  throughout  their 
school  life.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  such 
measurements  would  solve  the  crucial  problem  of  the  rela- 
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tion  of  the  individual  to  the  type.  Those  who  reflect  upon 
the  questions  mentioned  in  these  pages  will  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  this  gap  in  the  theory  of  child-growth  does 
not  prevent  the  extended  use  of  anthropometrical  measure¬ 
ments  in  schools. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
such  measurements  should  be  employed.  As  to  details,  such 
differences  are  inevitable,  and  are  to  be  welcomed  rather  than 
regretted.  On  the  other  hand,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
main  working  lines  is  to  be  deprecated,  for  these  lines  are  the 
logical  outcome  of  fundamental  principles.  The  working  plan 
of  every  system  grounded  on  these  principles  should  provide 
for  (i)  The  annual  record  of  the  height  and  weight  of  every 
pupil ;  and  (2)  The  placing  of  pupils  whose  weight  to  height 
ratio  is  above  the  seventy-five  or  below  the  twenty-five  per¬ 
centile  grade  of  their  age  under  special  supervision,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  overtaxed  by  the  work  exacted  of  the 
normal  child. 

William  Townsend  Porter 

Harvard  Medical  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Other  articles  upon  various  phases  of  Child-study  have  appeared  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  as  follows : 

A  statistical  study  of  memory  and  association,  by  Professor  Joseph  Jastrow  (De¬ 
cember,  1891);  Defective  vision  in  school  children,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Risley  (April, 
1892);  Notes  on  educational  method,  by  Professor  Harry  K.  Wolfe  (June,  1892); 
Sex  in  education,  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  (September,  1892);  Habitual  pos¬ 
tures  of  school  children  (illustrated),  by  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher  (November,  1892); 
Tests  on  school  children,  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture  (January,  1893);  Tests  of 
the  senses  and  faculties,  by  Professor  J.  McK.  Cattell  (March,  1893);  Pedagogical 
value  of  number-forms,  by  Mrs.  Adelia  R.  Hornbrook  (May,  1893);  Exceptional 
children  in  school,  by  Principal  E.  H.  Russell  (December,  1893);  Ethical  contents 
of  children’s  minds,  by  Professor  F.  W.  Osborn  (September,  1894);  Aims  and 
status  of  child-study,  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture  (October,  1894);  Bashfulness  in 
children,  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  (December,  1894);  One  year  with  a  little 
girl,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Chrisman  (January,  1895). 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

This  is  a  day  of  earnest  educational  awakening.  Intelligent 
thought,  within  and  without  the  teacher’s  profession,  is  being 
applied  to  the  teacher’s  work.  The  recent  reports  of  the 
Committees  of  Ten  and  of  Fifteen,  upon  the  existing  needs 
and  the  improvement  of  the  secondary  schools,  are  the  most 
powerful  documents  in  the  history  of  American  pedagogics. 
The  kindergarten  is  contributing  its  genial  spirit  all  along  the 
line,  while  the  university  is  intensely  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  best  lower-grade  schools.  The  discussions  of  the 
Herbart  Club,  the  investigations  in  child-study,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  individualism  have  been  turning  inward  the  eyes  of 
schoolroom  methods.  The  American  magazines  are  full  of 
earnest  criticism,  which  the  better  school  men  are  receiving  at 
its  proper  value.  But  of  all  questions  that  are  and  can  be  pro¬ 
pounded  there  is  one  of  supreme  importance,  growing  more 
and  more  out  of  the  trend  of  economic  considerations;  and 
that  is.  What  is  the  ethical  value  of  schoolroom  results?  In 
what  way  are  the  public  schools  lifting  the  children  of  America 
to  a  higher  as  well  as  a  broader  plane  of  life? 

This  is  a  vital  question,  for  the  public  schools  represent  the 
spirit  and  foundation  of  our  nation’s  life.  The  home  is  of  too 
unfortunate  an  average  standard  to  present  at  large  a  high 
ideal;  the  Church  is  too  limited  in  its  range  of  contact;  but 
the  public  schools,  with  their  seventeen  millions  of  children, 
represent  the  integral  life  of  to-morrow’s  promise,  and  have 
the  everything  of  opportunity  for  the  making  of  men  and 
women,  and  for  determining  the  future  of  the  republic.  There¬ 
fore,  the  great,  the  vital  question  of  the  educational  world  is. 
What  are  the  schools  doing  toward  the  making  of  character? 
For  this  is  the  supreme  end  of  all  education.  If  the  public 
schools  are  not  giving  a  moral,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  and 
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physical  development;  if  they  are  not  lifting  mankind  to  a 
higher  standard  of  life,  then  they  are  not  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  mission  and  have  no  right  to  their  place  in  our 
national  economy.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  perils :  the 
tendencies  to  so-called  socialism,  communism,  and  the  mate, 
rialistic;  our  tramp  life  and  the  parasitic  elements  attach¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  industrial  movements  of  the  day.  But 
these  perils  cannot  be  met  by  a  nation  adrift.  There  must  be 
a  rudder  to  our  ship  of  state;  and  that  rudder  must  be  char¬ 
acter  in  citizenship,  which  is  possible  only  as  the  direct  product 
of  educational  effort. 

The  charge  is  frequently  heard,  advanced  by  those  who  have 
not  caught  the  spirit  of  modern  education,  that  “the  public 
schools  are  godless  schools.”  This  is  the  cheap  doctrine  fre¬ 
quently  taught  by  those  interested  in  the  denominational 
school,  and  sometimes  uttered  by  some  narrow  ecclesiastic  who 
feels  that  his  profession  has  a  monopoly  of  all  ethical  teaching. 

Now  I  hold,  essentially  and  fundamentally,  to  a  complete 
separation  of  the  Church  and  the  state;  but  there  is  one  thing 
to  be  remembered — this  is  a  nation  founded  in  religious  faith 
and  characterized  by  the  recognition  of  supreme  intelligence. 
This  is  not  a  nation  of  agnosticism.  The  consecration  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers;  the  precedent  prayer  of  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  the  historic  prayer  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Valley  Forge;  of  Lincoln  in  another  night  of  national 
gloom ;  the  appeal  of  Garfield  to  the  frenzied  mob  in  New 
York;  the  national  recognition  of  Thanksgiving  Day  and  of 
Christmas  as  legal  holidays;  the  universal  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Christ — which  if  any  man  doubt,  let  him  go  walk 
the  business  streets  at  Christmas-tide ;  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath  Day,  enforced  in  part  even  upon  the  doers  of  evil;  the 
“As  you  shall  answer  to  God”  in  the  customary  oath  of  every 
court  in  the  land ;  the  time-honored  kissing  of  the  Bible  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  takes  his  chair;  the  opening  of 
Congress  and  legislatures  with  prayer;  the  maintenance  of 
chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  all  State  institutions  of 
penalty  and  reform;  the  many  State  mottoes;  and  the  coin,  of 
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current  use,  which  expresses  the  underlying  faith  of  the 
Republic  in  the  talismanic  words,  “In  God  we  Trust” — these, 
and  many  other  characteristics,  indisputably  evidence  that  this 
nation — the  American  nation — is  fundamentally  and  forever  a 
Christian  nation,  and  as  such  has  a  right  to  the  recognition 
of  God  in  the  public  schools.  I  like  the  teacher  free  from 
religious  cant  and  denominational  bias ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
admire  the  one  who  in  viewing  creation  does  not  close  his  eyes 
to  glimpses  of  the  Creator,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  look  up 
from  “Nature  to  Nature’s  God.”  This  is  not  sectarian  in 
principle,  and  is  thoroughly  indorsed  by  State  Constitutions 
ordinarily  thought  to  be  suppressive.  Freedom  and  liberty 
and  national  practice  demand  that  the  teacher,  in  her  work, 
shall  have  the  right  to  the  recognition  of  God’s  sovereignty; 
and  many  more  than  the  people  think  are  they  who  permeate 
their  work  with  such  vivifying  essence. 

But  while  the  idea  of  God  has  its  entitled  place  in  school¬ 
room  recognition,  I  do  not  believe  ethics  is  best  taught  as 
a  creed.  During  the  past  few  years  quite  a  number  of  text¬ 
books  on  ethics  have  been  published  for  use  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Such  instruction  has  little  more  than  Lilliputian 
value.  Ethics  cannot  be  taught  from  the  outside.  Ethical 
training  cannot  be  something  of  extraneous  character,  but 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  every  exercise  of  daily  life — the 
atmosphere  in  which  one  lives — the  spirit  which  one  breathes. 
With  this  view  of  the  question,  the  public  schools  are  pre¬ 
eminently  the  place  where  opportunity  is  given  for  character¬ 
building;  and  if  in  any  respect  the  output  has  been  unsatis¬ 
factory,  it  behooves  the  people  to  be  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  conditions  that  will  make  all  the  more  powerful  this 
fundamental  factor  of  the  American  republic. 

Now  let  me  consider  a  few  cardinal  features  of  the  public 
schools  that  tend  toward  ethical  culture. 

There  is  an  ethical  value  in  activity.  “An  idle  brain  is  the 
devil’s  workshop  ”  is  not  only  a  trite  saying  but  a  truism. 
While  an  active  child  may  become  a  doer  of  evil,  his  chances 
of  such  outcome  are  not  one  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  lazy  boy 
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whose  life  is  a  ready  prey  for  the  invasions  of  the  infesting 
vermin  of  immorality.  There  is  hope  of  an  active  man,  for 
activity  is  the  essential  principle  of  life;  but  the  lazy  man — 
what  company  is  there  that  would  insure  his  chances  for 
heaven? 

There  is  an  ethical  value  in  order,  which  is  “Heaven’s  first 
law.”  Now  this  is  a  point  of  pre-eminent  importance.  The 
most  expensive  thing  in  all  educational  and  indeed  divine 
economy  is  disorder.  Well  does  the  superintendent  hesitate 
to  have  his  own  child  in  a  disorderly  school.  Why?  Because 
disorder  is  immoral.  Very  frequently  a  disorderly  school 
appears,  but  the  cry  is,  ‘‘Give  the  teacher  a  chance !”  Every 
fair-minded  school  executive  is  willing  to  give  almost  any 
teacher  an  extended  chance,  excepting  the  teacher  in  a  dis¬ 
orderly  school;  for  there  is  somebody  else  who  must  have  a 
chance,  and  that  person  is  the  child.  The  loss  of  respect  for 
authority,  the  consciousness  that  there  is  something  smart  in 
evading  the  teacher  and  in  doing  wrong,  the  encouragement  to 
deception  and  dishonesty — these,  and  a  hundred  other  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  disorderly  school,  make  for  the  unmaking  of  char¬ 
acter.  As  a  parent,  the  educator  would  not  let  his  own  child 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  disorder;  and  if  given  opportunity  as 
superintendent,  he  would  not  enforce  upon  any  other  person’s 
child  such  unfortunate  conditions.  Let  it  be  emphasized  that 
disorder  is  immoral,  while  the  opposite  of  such  conditions  tends 
to  ethical  development.  Now  the  order  which  is  here  deemed 
so  desirable  is  not  the  old-time  dead  order  of  inspirationless 
form  and  absolute  quiet,  where  the  normal  activities  of  life  gave 
place  to  the  more  important  ticking  of  the  clock,  but  that  happy 
condition  of  vitalized  workers  most  favorable  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  work.  That  prohibition  of  whispering  and  other  arbi¬ 
trary  exactions  are  immoral  is  more  than  susceptible  of  proof. 
Order  to  be  of  ethical  value  must  be  of  natural  character. 

Again,  there  is  an  ethical  value  in  habit.  It  is  habit  that 
forms  us,  that  makes  us  or  damns  us.  It  is  not  God  that  says 
‘‘Thou  shalt  not  be  saved,”  but  habit  which  renders  the  soul 
impervious  to  salvation.  In  sin,  the  primary  effect  upon  the 
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sinner  is  never  as  great  as  the  secondary.  The  boy  who  runs 
away  from  school  does  wrong,  but  the  sin  he  then  commits  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  ones  he  will  commit  before  the  day 
is  over.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  school  to  form  correct  habit, 
to  give  correct  thinking  and  the  placing  of  one’s  life  in  con¬ 
formity  to  that  which  is  true  and  good. 

There  is  an  ethical  value  in  association.  I  admit  that  asso¬ 
ciation  under  inactive,  disorderly  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  improper  habit  is  immoral;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
child  brought  up  by  himself  is  fearfully  unfortunate  in  his 
moral  tendencies.  The  highest  type  of  manhood  is  not  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  monastery,  or  under  circumstances  of  riotous 
imagination,  but  face  to  face  with  the  realities  and  temptations 
of  life.  The  country  boy  who  seems  so  sturdy  will  fall  sooner 
than  the  town  boy  when  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  city 
life.  The  old-time  separation  of  boys  and  girls  in  schools  and 
in  seminaries  had  its  fearfully  expensive  results,  which  disap¬ 
peared  largely  in  the  presence  of  co-education.  We  all  need 
association,  and  in  the  associations  of  the  public  schools  there 
is  a  purifying  influence  not  easily  estimated.  True,  there  are 
parents  who  are  reluctant  to  send  little  children  to  the  public 
schools  because  of  fear  of  taint ;  but  such  persons  have  known 
little  of  the  character  and  possibilities  of  the  better  school. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  objectionable  things  that  appear  even  in 
good  schools;  but  compared  with  the  things  which  will  go 
wrong  in  model  homes,  it'is  a  wonder  that  the  superior  results 
are  so  pronounced  in  the  public  schools. 

Literary  culture  has  its  value  in  the  formation  of  character. 
The  analysis  or  framing  of  a  pure  sentence,  the  contact  with 
a  lofty  thought,  or  the  appreciation  of  a  noble  sentiment,  all 
give  color  to  the  better  tastes.  A  man  cannot  sing  a  verse  of 
Home,  sweet  home,  and  at  the  same  time  commit  a  crime.  A 
child  cannot  read  the  selection  in  his  Reader,  entitled  "The 
mysterious  stranger,”  by  Jean  Taylor,  without  being  struck 
with  man’s  ingratitude  to  God.  The  reading  of  "Black 
Beauty”  leaves  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  mind  and  the 
heart.  And  so  may  be  said  of  the  entire  realm  of  literature. 
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and  indeed  of  all  intellectual  operations.  The  beauties  of 
literature  proper  and  of  choice  language;  the  inculcation  of 
noble  sentiment ;  the  impulse  that  comes  from  thought  contact 
with  the  lives  of  the  great  and  good  ;  the  philosophy  of  history ; 
the  eternal  query  in  the  presence  of  the  stars,  the  rocks,  the 
flowers,  and  lower  animal  life ;  the  comprehension  of  the  inevi¬ 
table  effect  of  a  definite  cause;  the  precision  in  mathematics, 
the  absolute  certainty  of  the  old  Pons  asinorum  ;  the  influence 
of  good  music ;  the  divinity  in  art ;  the  harmony  in  law ;  the 
delights  of  creation  in  the  shop;  the  good  health  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium — all  are  rich  in  contribution  to  man’s  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  The  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon  any  pure  theme  helps 
in  purity  of  thought;  and  hence  the  subject-matter  of  the 
school-work  has  ethical  value.  The  fact  that  a  few  persons 
who  have  thought  mathematics,  written  literature,  and  solved 
scientific  problems,  have  still  become  villains  means  nothing; 
for  angels  of  light  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  even  a  Judas 
went  astray,  although  associating  with  the  Christ. 

There  is  an  ethical  value  in  play.  This  is  not  the  old  Puri¬ 
tanic  idea.  Far  be  it  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  cast 
reflection  on  the  essence  of  the  Puritan  faith,  nor  is  this  being 
done;  but  the  world  has  made  great  strides.  There  is  no 
saving  grace  in  a  long  face  per  se.  On  the  other  hand,  a  joy¬ 
ous  spirit  is  one  of  God’s  best  gifts.  Play  in  children  is  a  di¬ 
vine  expression.  The  school  recess  has  been  understood  to  be 
so  many  minutes  for  pure  air  and  for  a  "let-go”  exercise.  It 
should  be  an  educational  opportunity  for  moral  development 
through  play.  There  is  nothing  on  the  school  premises  so 
fruitful  in  demoralization  as  the  standing  around  of  school 
children,  or  grouping  together,  with  nothing  to  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  play,  sport,  and  romp,  under  proper  direction,  have 
inestimable  value.  They  bring  to  the  surface  the  pure  joy  of 
the  inner  life  and  bless  childhood  with  God’s  best  beneficence — 
the  sunshine  of  his  smile.  It  will  do  any  older  man  good  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  children  and  see  them  play — it  will 
bring  better  thoughts  to  the  hardened  heart — it  will  do  the 
children  good  upon  earnest  participation. 
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In  all  the  particulars  already  specified  the  public  schools  are 
making  character  of  a  higher  order.  But  there  is  another  and 
even  a  more  powerful  factor  in  ethical  training,  and  that  is 
motive;  the  principle  underlying  action,  the  determinative 
volition  that  leads  to  formative  results.  This  indeed  belongs 
properly  in  discussion  to  the  disciplinary  factors,  but  it  so  far 
transcends  all  the  rest  that  it  is  here  given  a  major  place  to 
give  greater  emphasis. 

The  old-time  idea  was  that  the  child  must  bring  his  life 
into  conformity  to  requirement.  Not  can,  but  must,  was  the 
principle  of  action.  The  teacher  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  his 
head  was  the  best  teacher.  There  was  no  choice,  no  volition, 
no  spontaneity — all  was  repression  and  enforced  obedience. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  child  disliked  school,  that 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  distasteful,  and  that  there  was 
no  safe  way  for  the  master  to  maintain  his  place,  excepting  by 
breaking  the  will  of  disobedient  pupils.  Growing  out  of  this 
spirit  came  a  long  line  of  false  incentives,  which  for  years  were 
all-powerful  in  sway ;  and  their  ghosts  still  walk  in  many 
schoolrooms,  and  even  in  some  Sabbath-schools  at  the  present 
day.  This  reference  is  to  rewards  of  merit,  the  keeping  in  at 
recess  on  so  many  demerit  marks,  prizes,  percentages,  honor 
places,  discriminating  rankings,  and  a  hundred  other  inventions 
of  the  Evil  One.  The  child  who  is  taught  to  work  for  a  prize, 
be  it  even  in  committing'to  memory  passages  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  bribed,  and,  to  that  extent,  corrupted.  He  is  not  taught  to 
love  truth  because  of  its  own  beauty.  There  grows  up  within 
him,  not  pure  love  for  the  thing  presented,  but  a  desire  for 
something  unnatural,  something  selfish,  something  temporary. 
The  child  taught  to  work  for  a  per  cent,  never  rises  higher 
than  his  motive.  He  may  work  himself  to  a  frenzied  heat  in 
his  all-pervading  desire  to  be  first  or  to  gain  a  high  marking ; 
but  such  a  student  remains  not  a  worker  after  such  unnatural 
stimulus  is  gone.  He  has  passed  his  objective;  his  love  for 
work  dies  stillborn.  Hence,  all  such  incentives  are  false  to 
the  spirit  of  education  and  are  immoral  in  their  tendencies. 

I  have  been  thirty-five  years  in  the  schoolroom  as  pupil  and 
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teacher;  have  lived  a  good  part  of  that  time  (with  regret  be  it 
said)  in  the  atmosphere  of  prizes  and  per  cents. ;  have  watched 
their  false  spur  and  unnatural  coloring  of  character;  have 
looked  upon  noble  ambition  perverted  to  things  abnormal; 
have  seen  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  wreckage  that 
ensued  ;  and  as  the  result  of  personal  investigation  and  personal 
experience,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  whole  system 
of  incentives,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  abnormal, 
unprofitable,  false,  and  immoral.  Their  entire  tendency  is  to 
temporary  result,  to  stifled  interest,  to  the  recognition  of  an 
unnatural  means  as  an  end,  to  the  development  of  a  selfish 
spirit,  and  to  dishonest  practice,  as  well  as  to  overpressure 
and  overnervous  and  physical  strain. 

What  should  be  given  the  child  in  their  stead?  Nothing 
but  a  higher  motive;  and  that  is,  to  work  from  pure  love  for 
work  and  because  it  is  right.  It  is  false  to  say  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  unattractive.  There  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  all 
the  world  who  cannot  be  touched  by  the  right  teacher.  He 
may  be  lost  in  the  mechanical  school ;  but,  in  the  presence  of 
spirit  and  an  encouraging  smile,  the  barren  wastes  of  fruitless 
endeavor  spring  into  vernal  life,  and  the  beginning  is  made  for 
a  richer  realization. 

The  fact  is,  only  our  methods  of  approach  are  distasteful — 
truth  is  always  attractive.  The  rich  realm  of  learning  is  full  of 
pure  delight.  The  so-called  bad  boy  needs  someone  to  start 
the  machinery  of  his  life  into  operation — to  find  for  him  a 
field  of  interest  and  to  give  him  inspiration.  In  the  presence 
of  the  true  teacher — not  the  school-keeper,  but  the  teacher — 
there  is  the  warming  into  life  of  the  dormant  germ  of  divinity, 
and  the  best  of  all  results  become  possible  under  the  influence 
of  true  motive.  To  think  otherwise  would  make  a  skeptic  of 
the  believer  in  education.  interest  !  What  a  world 

of  possibility  and  delight  is  being  unlocked  by  this  key  to  the 
salvation  of  the  uninterested  and  lost! 

The  public  schools,  under  the  practice  of  proper  motive,  give 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  an  unselfish  and 
generous  spirit.  With  the  removal  of  the  desire  to  surpass 
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others  for  the  bare  sake  of  being  ahead,  there  comes  an  interest 
in  others’  welfare,  and  cultivation  is  given  to  the  true  spirit  of 
true  socialism.  The  kindergarten  has  brought  a  rich  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  public  schools  in  this  particular.  The  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  offering,  now  the  happy  custom  of  many  schools,  is  intended 
least  of  all  for  the  good  it  will  do  the  poor,  although  that  is 
considerable ;  but  it  is  a  means  to  a  greater  end  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  motive  involved  in 
study;  let  us  now  direct  attention  to  the  motive  belonging  to 
government.  All  true  government  must  be  self-government. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  substitution  of  endeavor  or 
responsibility.  “Self-effort  alone  has  educational  value ;  to 
direct  self-effort  is  teaching.”  Even  so  in  a  school  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Ego  must  have  opportunity  for  determination.  As 
already  referred  to,  the  school  of  the  old  education  was  all 
repression  and  authority.  There  was  no  recognition  of  Will 
as  an  immortal  part  of  the  child,  appealing  for  education. 
There  was  no  spontaneity,  no  choice.  There  might  have  been 
order  of  a  kind,  but  it  was  enforced  order.  If  the  teacher,  or 
even  the  college  professor  was  late,  the  students  “bolted.”  If 
the  teacher  was  called  without  the  door,  the  school  was  bedlam. 

Not  so  the  school  of  appeal  to  higher  motive.  There  the 
thing  presented  is  the  law,  not  in  its  majesty,  but  in  its  beauty. 
The  child  is  taught  to  realize  that  harmony  is  the  sole  end  of 
all  requirement.  Offending,  he  stands  in  the  presence  of  the 
broken  law.  His  act  has  disturbed  the  entire  relations  of  the 
school,  has  brought  discord  where  should  have  been  harmony, 
and  in  consequence  others  are  unhappy.  Sin  is  a  heinous 
thing,  making  us  unlovable  and  unloving.  As  such,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  violates  the  principles  of  eternal  right,  it  removes  us 
far  from  the  sunshine  of  each  others’  enjoyment  and  of  God’s 
smile.  How  much  better  it  is  for  us  to  be  true  to  our  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  school  and  in  God’s  economy!  How  dependent 
upon  our  individual  action  is  the  harmony  of  all  about  us,  and 
how  we  contribute  to  the  sunshine  of  all  who  know  us  when 
we  are  faithful  to  our  individual  responsibility! 
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I  like  the  inspiration  involved  in  the  thought  that  the 
teacher  expects,  not  forces,  every  child  to  do  his  duty. 
Such  a  spirit  saved  England  in  the  days  of  Lord  Nelson  ;  raised 
France  to  her  high  position  during  the  period  of  Napoleonic 
glory,  when  that  daring  leader  cried  out,  “Men  of  France,  the 
eyes  of  thirty  centuries  are  looking  down  upon  you”;  and  it  is 
just  as  powerful  as  an  incentive  when  applied  to  calling  forth 
the  nobler  principles  of  the  child  heart.  Personal  responsi¬ 
bility  belongs  just  as  much  to  the  child  as  to  the  maturer  per¬ 
son.  Many  a  man  has  been  saved  by  responsibility,  and  so 
may  be  the  case  with  the  child. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  like  watching  children  and  the 
employment  of  detective  characteristics.  On  the  playground 
the  teacher  should  be  present,  but  more  because  of  interest  in 
the  children’s  happiness  and  participation  in  their  games.  Of 
every  child  there  should  be  expected  his  duty;  and  he  should 
be  given  the  utmost  confidence  until  he  proves  himself 
unworthy;  and  even  then  he  should  be  forgiven  “until  sev¬ 
enty  times  seven.” 

The  schoolroom  should  be  characterized  by  natural  order 
and  self-reliant  .strength.  No  school  is  ever  organized  for 
effective  work  until  self-government  is  possible.  The  teacher’s 
place  in  the  room  is  as  the  inspiring  dircetor  of  the  children’s 
endeavor;  but  should  the  teacher  be  called  for  a  time  from 
the  room,  the  school  so  trained  continues  its  perfect  order. 
As  superintendent,  the  writer  once  had  a  school  of  fifty  pupils 
that  ran  itself  for  eleven  weeks  without  a  teacher;  but,  let  it 
be  said,  such  a  condition  is  not  the  result  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  and  other  pernicious  methods  of  appeal.  Self-reliance, 
independence,  and  character  itself  come  from  within,  not  with¬ 
out;  and  never  until  a  child  is  so  taught  to  work,  is  he  safe  for 
the  duties  of  life  and  of  citizenship.  There  must  be  utilization 
of  the  will,  there  must  be  determining  choice,  or  self-reliant, 
trustworthy  character  will  not  be  the  product  of  the  schools. 
The  school  must  be  in  miniature  what  God  has  made  the  en¬ 
tire  world  to  be — a  place  where  character  is  formed,  not  by  arbi¬ 
trary  requirement,  not  by  fatalism,  but  by  responsible  choice. 
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I  have  already  referred  to  the  ethical  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  by  association,  but  there  is  a  factor  not  yet  directly 
discussed,  and  that  is  the  teacher.  There  are  teachers,  and 
there  are  others  who  falsely  enter  that  holy  office.  It  is  not 
intended  to  say  that  all  teachers  who  fall  short  of  the  high 
results  described  are  failures.  Far  be  it  from  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  for  there  is  many  a  faithful  worker,  doing  valiant  service 
for  humanity,  who  stands  discouraged  at  many  an  evening 
hour  over  the  work  of  the  day;  but  this  much  is  implied,  that 
the  greatest  teacher  is  the  one  successful  as  outlined.  There 
are  teachers  in  whose  very  presence  is  delight.  The  child 
feels  the  inspiration  of  a  great  life,  and  is  influenced  accord¬ 
ingly.  Such  a  teacher  is  an  effective  apostle  of  a  better  living, 
and  gives  an  uplift  and  an  impulse  to  the  student’s  life  that 
cannot  be  measured  this  side  of  eternity.  After  all,  it  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  the  Bible  in  the  school  as  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  with  the  Bible  in  her  heart.  Such  a  teacher 
glorifies  her  vocation  and  leaves  immortal  impress  upon  all  she 
touches. 

What  a  glorious  thing  to  the  child  to  be  permitted  contact 
with  such  a  personality — and  there  are  many  of  them!  Under 
such  direction  how  all  the  world  opens  up  with  a  diviner  light ! 
Duty  faithfully  performed  in  the  schoolroom  brings  its  con¬ 
scious  happiness.  Under  true  motive  the  various  departments 
of  work  assume  a  highqr  character.  The  true  spiritual  being 
finds  expression,  and  all  the  world  takes  on  a  higher  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  law,  of  order,  of  beauty,  and  of  God. 

As  this  article  was  in  the  simmering  process,  I  stood  one 
day  in  a  schdolroom,  attempting  to  apply  the  ethical  query  to 
the  work  I  saw  in  progress.  What,  after  all,  I  thought,  is  the 
value  of  the  schoolroom  exercises  in  the  making  of  character? 
Is  it  possible  I  overestimate  the  glimpses  the  child  gets  of  that 
which  is  divine  even  in  his  day  school  work?  Environed  as 
the  teacher  often  is  by  the  appearance  of  agnostic  sentiment, 
is  there  opportunity  to  leave  with  the  child  the  realization  of 
God,  purely  through  the  ordinary  realm  of  school  studies?  As 
I  was  thus  querying,  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years  busy  in 
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a  language  exercise.  Stepping  to  her  side,  I  leaned  over  her 
desk  and  saw  these  beautiful  words  flowing,  in  reproduction, 
from  her  pen : 

“  God  hath  a  presence, 

And  that  you  may  see 
In  the  fold  of  a  flower. 

The  leaf  of  the  tree ; 

In  the  sun  of  the  noon-day. 

The  star  of  the  night ; 

In  the  storm  of  the  darkness. 

The  rainbow  of  light ; 

In  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  furrows  of  land  ; 

In  the  mountains  of  granite. 

The  atom  of  sand. 

Turn  where  ye  may 
From  the  sky  to  the  sod. 

Where  can  ye  gaze 

That  ye  find  not  a  God  ?  ” 

Surely  the  public  schools  are  fruitful  in  opportunity  for 
character  building;  and  bright  indeed  will  be  the  crown  of 
rejoicing  of  the  teacher  who  is  faithful  in  all  the  little  things 
that  go  to  make  her  work  glorious.  There  is  no  vocation 
greater  in  its  possibilities  than  that  of  the  teacher.  Eternity 
only  will  reveal  the  full  work  and  bring  the  perfect  reward  of 
those  who,  through  discouragement  and  weariness,  have  “built 
far  wiser  than  they  knew.”  Unseen,  and  perhaps  unappreci¬ 
ated,  they  toil  on  in  answer  to  the  divine  call.  The  little  word, 
the  kindly  act,  the  encouraging  smile,  finding  expression  from 
a  generous  heart,  like  a  ray  of  light  through  the  window  of 
an  overfull  soul,  becomes  the  implanted  germ  of  an  ennobled 
life.  Well  may  it  be  said  of  these  faithful  teachers — and  there 
are  many :  “They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever.” 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Preston  W.  Search 
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INTEREST:  SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  IT 

There  is  a  restlessness  among  thoughtful  teachers  at  present 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  interest ;  they  are  alarmed  lest  the 
advocates  of  Herbartian  pedagogy  may  exhibit  extreme  rash¬ 
ness  on  this  important  subject  and  thus  seriously  injure  the 
cause  of  education.  Dr.  Harris  is  one  of  this  uneasy  number, 
having  sounded  the  alarm  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  February  last.  He  there 
called  attention  to  the  Herbartian  doctrine  that  interest  arouses 
desires,  desires  lead  to  determinations,  and  determinations 
result  in  deeds;  and  complained  that  such  doctrine  must  be 
radically  false,  since  it  made  no  provision  for  a  transcendental 
will.  So  far  as  replies  to  this  charge  have  been  given,  they 
indicate  that  the  Herbartians,  while  greatly  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  transcendental  will,  regard  the  problem  as  belong¬ 
ing  rather  to  metaphysics  than  to  pedagogy.  In  their  opinion 
daily  experience  teaches  that  interest  does  awaken  desires  and 
that  desires  affect  volition;  and  that  is  enough  for  the  teacher, 
for  he  sees  in  these  facts  an  important  approach  to  conduct. 
However,  in  reply  to  this  sound  of  alarm,  it  may  be  said  that, 
if  a  transcendental  will  is  one  that  is  absolutely  free,  or  one 
that  is  entirely  lifted  above  the  influence  of  desire  in  making 
choice,  then  education  is  comparatively  valueless,  for  it  can 
find  no  purchase  upon  such  a  will.  But  if  the  transcendental 
will  is  one  that  is  influenced  by  desire  in  making  choice,  one 
can  believe  in  it  heartily  and  still  accept  the  above-mentioned 
Herbartian  doctrine,  for  it  is  known  that  desire  has  its  origin  in 
interest. 

But  the  general  unrest  in  regard  to  interest  has  not  been 
caused  alone  by  Dr.  Harris.  There  are  many  others  who  are 
afraid  of  interest ;  who  regard  the  stress  now  laid  upon  it  as 
dangerous  to  several  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  good 
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character.  In  order  that  some  of  these  threatened  dangers 
may  be  discussed,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  show  to  what  extent 
emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  this  subject,  with  reasons  for  the 
same.  I  shall,  accordingly,  first  present  the  present  stand¬ 
point  with  brief  arguments  in  its  favor,  and  then  discuss  some 
of  the  most  serious  objections  to  it. 

Interest  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  importance  from 
the  time  of  the  Greek  philosophers  down  to  the  present.  Plato 
advised  that  one  “Use  no  violence  toward  children;  the  rather 
cause  them  to  learn  while  playing”;  and  Herbert  Spencer 
declares  that,  “As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any  plan  of 
culture  should  come  the  question:  ‘Does  it  create  a  pleasur¬ 
able  excitement  in  the  pupils?’  ”  It  is  generally  understood  to¬ 
day  that  one  of  the  best  tests  of  instruction  is  the  degree  of 
interest  in  it  manifested  by  the  children.  Where,  then,  is  there 
anything  new  in  all  of  this  talk  about  interest?  The  new  stand¬ 
point  does  not  deny  this  old  and  common  view,  but  is  new 
in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  it.  That  standpoint  declares  that 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  is  the  sole  condition 
under  which  it  can  be  properly  acquired.  Indeed,  it  goes  even 
further  than  that;  it  gives  to  interest  the  rank  that  has  been 
usually  ascribed  to  knowledge.  The  common  understanding 
has  been  that  instruction  is  aiming  at  knowledge,  and  that 
interest  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  that  aim  can  be  best 
attained;  in  brief,  knowledge  is  the  end  and  interest  is  the 
means.  ^  But  the  new  standpoint  asserts  interest  to  be  the 
highest  aim  of  instruction,  and  ideas  to  be  the  means  by  which 
that  object  can  be  reached ;  that  is,  interest  is  the  end  and 
knowledge  is  the  means.  Thus  the  tables  have  been  turned. 
There  is  now  a  s'trong  inclination  on  the  part  of  many  to 
measure  the  success  of  years  of  teaching  not  by  the  quantity 
of  information  one  possesses  on  Commencement  Day,  but  by 
the  degree  of  interest  engendered  in  the  lines  of  study  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  attitude  of  mind  toward  study  is,  to  them,  the 
most  important  point. 

The  kindergarten  presents  the  practice  of  this  theory  most 
plainly.  The  kindergartner  is  conscious  that  the  development 
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of  right  tastes  is  her  chief  mission  and  that  facts  are  merely  the 
means  to  that  end.  Consequently,  as  time  passes,  the  test  of 
her  progress  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  her  children  have 
grown  in  their  love  for  God,  for  people,  for  nature,  and  for  the 
beautiful.  Herbart  takes  the  same  stand  as  Froebel  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  development  of  a  permanent,  many-sided  interest 
is  the  teacher’s  goal — an  interest  in  the  same  fields  of  thought 
as  those  just  mentioned.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effect.  It  applies  as  well  to  the  high  school,  college, 
and  university  as  to  the  kindergarten  and  common  school.  A 
love  of  any  sphere  of  thought  means  a  receptive  mind  in  regard 
to  that  sphere;  it  is,  therefore,  a  guarantee  of  growth.  The 
young  physician  who  has  a  love  for  medicine  promises  success. 
Such  love  means  much  more  than  a  goodly  store  of  medical 
knowledge,  because  the  former  includes  the  latter  and  much 
more  besides.  The  surest  guarantee  of  successful  teaching 
is  love  for  that  work,  and  both  normal  schools  and  schools  of 
pedagogy  can  much  better  fix  deep  interest  in  that  work  as 
their  highest  immediate  aim  than  knowledge  about  it. 

Interest  is  the  very  source  of  mental  life.  Whatever  one 
has  grown  to  love,  returns  involuntarily,  and  often,  to  his  con¬ 
sciousness.  Thus  thoughtfulness  is  produced.  Next  to  being 
good,  one  should  be  thoughtful.  But  this  thoughtfulness 
means  the  digesting  of  the  present  store  of  knowledge  and  its 
increase.  Whatever  is  turned  over  in  one’s  mind  from  time  to 
time,  being  viewed  in  one  light  and  then  another,  comes  to  be 
thoroughly  mastered ;  thus  the  proper  quantity  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  are  cared  for.  Memory,  too,  is  involved  in 
interest,  fo'r  that  which  is  of  genuine  interest  is  often  reviewed, 
and,  in  consequence,  retained  in  mind.  Further  than  that, 
whatever  has  become  attractive  is  carefully  noticed;  thus  the 
habit  of  observation,  instead  of  being  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  development  of  some  formal  power,  is  determined  by 
interest.  When,  finally,  we  recall  the  fact  that  interest  leads 
to  desire  and  that  desire  greatly  affects  volition,  we  are  ready 
for  the  important  conclusion  that  interest  is  the  great  condition 
under  which  the  chief  benefits  of  instruction  can  be  enjoyed ; 
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consequently  it  is  the  teacher’s  goal ;  if  the  right  kind  of  interest 
is  excited,  the  other  great  objects  of  instruction  necessarily 
follow.  Not  only  do  such  educators  as  Froebel  and  Herbart 
represent  this  view,  but  the  classic  dramatists  and  novelists 
practically  take  the  same  stand.  Shakspere  and  Dickens  could 
have  made  clear  the  underlying  truths  in  any  of  their  works  by 
a  few  pages  presented  in  the  form  of  an  essay.  But  they  were 
not  aiming  at  clearness  alone;  they  seemed  to  recognize  that 
comprehension  of  a  topic  may  exist  without  appreciation  of  it, 
and  that  permanent  influence  is  conditioned  by  permanent 
interest.  Accordingly  they  set  to  work  to  arouse  this  interest 
by  an  attractive  narrative. 

In  taking  this  stand  these  educators  show  no  tendency 
toward  neglect  of  knowledge  and  toward  superficiality.  They 
recognize  that  facts  are  the  foundation  upon  which  they  build. 
These  facts  must  be  very  clear,  otherwise  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  have  the  desired  effect.  Undigested,  hazy  notions, 
memorized  words  alone,  do  not  excite  deep  interest.  It  is 
based,  first  of  all,  upon  clear  ideas.  Hence,  when  one  fixes 
interest  as  his  chief  aim  in  instruction,  it  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  merely  intending  to  amuse  or  entertain  his  children,  or 
be  satisfied  with  only  partial  mastery  of  notions  offered ;  it 
means,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  will  select  the  subject-matter 
to  be  presented  with  careful  reference  to  the  learners,  and, 
second,  that  he  will  present  it  so  as  to  fit  it  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  their  past  experience,  in  order  that  they  may  feel 
genuine  appreciation  of  it.  Interest  as  an  aim,  then,  signifies 
caution  and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  instead  of 
carelessness  and  insincerity;  it  demands  that  he  be  a  skilled 
instructor  and  not  alone  a  pleasant  person. 

I  have  now  stated,  in  brief,  the  Herbartian  standpoint  in 
regard  to  interest,  with  the  commonly  given  reasons  for  the 
same.  It  is  opposed  to  some  quite  prevalent  views;  conse¬ 
quently,  there  are  several  objections  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  Those  presented  will  be  found  to  include  one 
another  to  some  extent,  but,  since  they  often  appear  in  the 
exact  form  given,  they  will  be  treated  independently. 
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First,  might  not  work  be  made  too  easy  if  people  became 
really  interested  in  all  of  their  tasks?  Interest  would  make  it 
easy  in  a  certain  sense,  but  never  too  easy,  for  work  cannot  be 
made  too  easy.  Work  is  simply  energy  directed  toward  an 
end.  If  the  expenditure  of  such  energy  is  unpleasant,  the 
work  is  called  drudgery ;  if  pleasant,  it  may  become  play. 
The  difference,  then,  between  work  and  play  is  entirely  subjec¬ 
tive.  It  does  not  destroy  the  value  of  a  piece  of  work  because 
one  loves  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  then  likely  to  be  done  better 
and  more  quickly;  it  is  said,  certainly  with  truth,  that  no  one 
ever  made  marked  progress  in  a  study  that  he  detested,  or  rose 
high  in  a  profession  that  he  never  enjoyed.  Deep  interest, 
then,  leads  to  greater  happiness  as  well  as  to  a  greater  quantity 
and  better  quality  of  work.  There  is  abundant  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  for  converting  as  much  drudgery  into  play  as  possible. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  provision  is  made  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  sense  of  duty, 'when  we  plan  to  make  children 
interested  in  all  the  things  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do?  This 
question  is  put  with  the  presupposition  that  interest  and  duty 
are  opposed  to  each  other.  But  is  that  the  case?  One’s  duty 
is  the  course  of  conduct  that  he  is  morally  bound  to  follow. 
His  sense  of  duty  is  the  degree  of  appreciation  that  he  feels 
for  that  course.  If  it  appeals  to  him  strongly,  so  that  he  feels 
under  great  obligations  to  pursue  it,  he  is  said  to  have  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  or  even  a  love  for  it.  Love  and  duty  are  often 
opposed  to  each  6ther;  that  is,  we  often  love  the  course  that 
should  not  be  pursued  and  hate  the  plain  path  that  ought  to 
be  followed.  But  the  two  are  not  necessarily  opposed. 
Unless  we  Ijelieve  in  total  depravity,  some  of  our  desires  are 
good,  and,  just  as  there  may  be  a  strong  hatred  of  duty,  so 
there  may  be  the  opposite  strong  feeling  of  love  for  it.  So 
sense  of  duty,  and  interest,  or  love,  are  not  mutually  exclusive ; 
we  can  be  interested  in,  and  even  love,  our  duty.  This  is 
plainly  true  if,  in  place  of  the  abstract  term  duty,  we  take  an 
individual  instance  of  it.  Everyone  should  love  his  country. 
Many  respond  to  that  duty  with  genuine  pleasure;  i.  e.,  duty 
and  love  are  there  in  full  harmony. 
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The  fault  with  people  is  that  such  harmony  is  often  lack¬ 
ing;  they  have  too  often  developed  an  interest  in  and  love  for 
wrong  things.  It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  correct  this 
evil,  by  beginning  early  to  develop  interest  in  right  lines,  in 
high  ideals.  In  so  doing,  it  is  favoring  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  duty.  Interest  leads  to  desire,  and  the  desire  to  fol¬ 
low  the  path  of  duty  simply  has  its  origin  in  an  interest  of  a 
high  order. 

As  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  if  the  will  were  trans¬ 
cendental  in  the  extreme  sense — i.  e.,  if  it  were  fully  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  interests  in  the  choice  and  performance  of  duties — 
the  best  instruction  would  not  necessarily  have  any  influence 
upon  one’s  performance  of  duty.  But  very  few  persons,  if 
any,  believe  that  to  be  the  case.  While  the  will  enjoys  free¬ 
dom  of  choice,  this  freedom  is  not  absolute,  but  is  limited  to 
the  desires  that  have  been  awakened.  Of  conflicting  desires 
it  is  possible  for  the  will  to  choose  those  of  the  higher  order. 
The  relative  intensity  of  these  desires  is,  however,  certainly 
a  factor  in  this  choice.  Now  since  the  scope,  quality,  and 
intensity  of  desire  may  be  greatly  affected  by  instruction,  it  is 
possible  for  the  educator  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  will,  and  hence  upon  character.  The  ideal  character  is 
approached  as  the  friction  between  desire  and  actual  duty  is 
diminished  ;  and  the  school,  in  awakening  right  desires  through 
interest,  is  causing  such  an  approach.  It  is  true  that  history 
furnishes  abundant  supposed  examples  of  duty  and  interest  in 
direct  conflict  with  each  other.  The  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  scourged  themselves  and  underwent  innumerable  tor¬ 
tures,  in  order  to  subject  interest  and  desire  to  duty.  But  in 
so  doing  they  were  still  following  desire,  for  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  future  punishment  and  enjoying  eternal  bliss 
that  they  subjected  themselves  to  such  barbarous  treatment. 
Their  fear  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  hope  or  desire  on  the 
other,  being  intense,  their  volition  and  conduct  were  greatly 
affected. 

Just  how  school  instruction  can  through  interest  engender  a 
sense  of  duty  may  be  plainly  seen,  if  a  concrete  example  is 
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taken.  The  study  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  acquaints 
the  scholar  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  perseverance. 
Knowledge  of  the  facts,  if  approached  rightly  and  compre¬ 
hended  clearly,  awakens  a  feeling  of  interest  in  the  man  that 
amounts  even  to  admiration.  But  we  are  so  constituted  that, 
with  the  admiration  for  moral  qualities,  comes  the  demand 
that  we  exhibit  such  qualities  ourselves.  In  this  case,  then, 
we  are  made  to  feel  under  obligations  to  be  more  persevering. 
Perhaps  we  have  had  that  feeling  before,  but  now  it  is  repeated. 
In  this  way  instruction  can,  by  arousing  genuine  interest,  give 
exercise  in  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  right ;  that  means 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  duty.  The  study  of  the  great 
men  in  history  and  of  the  ideals  of  literature  is  continually 
furnishing  practice  for  the  feeling  of  approval  or  condemnation, 
and  the  accompanying  one  of  obligation  to  imitate  or  shun  the 
same  kind  of  action.  The  sense  of  duty  is,  therefore,  not  only 
not  opposed  to  interest,  but  it  is  developed  through  interest. 

In  spite  of  the  argument  just  presented  the  suspicion  is 
likely  to  be  harbored  that,  to  the  extent  that  one  is  guided  by 
his  interest,  he  is  threatened  with  selfishness.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  interest ;  each  awakens  desires,  but  the  one,  being 
unselfish,  is  the  source  of  unselfish  desires,  while  the  other, 
centering  the  attention  upon  self,  leads  to  selfish  longings. 

The  student  devoted  to  science,  first  of  all  for  its  own  sake, 
rather  than  owing  to  any  particular  advantage  it  may  bring, 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  former  kind ;  he  who,  like  the 
Jesuit  scholar,  is  interested  in  study  with  the  primary  object 
of  surpassing  rivals  and  of  winning  a  prize,  affords  an  example 
of  the  latter  sort.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
is  mainly  the  former  that  should  be  cultivated.  When  the 
thing  contemplated  is  right  in  itself  and  the  interest  is  direct, 
it  is  not  likely  that  selfish  desires  will  result.  The  philanthro¬ 
pist’s  love  of  mankind  is  not  selfishness.  It  is  important  that 
these  two  kinds  of  interest  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  The  scientist’s  interest  in  nature,  while  leading  to 
desire  and  being  the  source  of  much  energy,  is  quieting  rather 
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than  disquieting  in  its  effect.  It  lays  emphasis  upon  the  pos¬ 
session  already  present ;  the  flower  in  the  hand  is  beautiful  and 
enjoyable  in  itself;  hence  there  is  no  tendency  toward  impa¬ 
tience  or  worry,  but  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  satisfaction 
pervades  the  mind.  Also  it  is  not  inconstant  or  wavering; 
depending  upon  no  ulterior  result,  but  being  a  direct  attraction 
for  the  object  itself,  it  is  ever  present.  Even  when  obstacles 
are  encountered — as  they  must  be  in  pursuing  any,  even  the 
favorite,  fields  of  thought — they  are  not  likely  to  cause  vexation 
and  disappointment,  but  are  met  and  overcome  with  much  the 
same  energy  and  enjoyment  as  the  difficulties  upon  a  pleasure 
excursion.  Not  so  with  the  other,  the  selfish,  interest.  In¬ 
stead  of  calling  one’s  thought  away  from  self  and  being  thus 
altruistic  in  its  tendency,  it  emphasizes  self  and  is  concerned 
with  personal  aggrandizement.  As  to  possessions,  the  accent 
falls  upon  what  is  lacking,  rather  than  upon  what  is  already 
secured.  There  is  a  consequent  longing  for  possession  akin  to 
covetousness,  and  hence  a  feeling  of  unrest,  impatience,  and 
discontent.  Obstacles  are  recognized  as  such,  and  increase  the 
disquiet.  Also  there  is  no  assured  permanency  in  the  desires 
awakened ;  as  soon  as  the  ulterior  purpose,  upon  which  they 
are  dependent,  is  attained,  they  cease  to  exist.  It  is  evident 
that  this  latter  kind  of  interest  is  injurious  in  its  effects,  while 
the  former,  being  an  attraction  to  objects  for  their  own  sake, 
calls  attention  away  from  self  and  exerts  a  strong  moral 
influence.  The  desires  that  spring  from  it,  instead  of  leading 
to  extreme  selfishness,  are  synonymous  with  unselfishness; 
hence,  one  may  be  guided  by  such  interest  with  entire  safety. 

Thus  far  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that,  when  a  deep, 
permanent  interest  is  accepted  as  the  teacher’s  aim,  there  is  no 
danger  of  making  work  too  easy,  of  neglecting  the  sense  of 
duty,  or  of  engendering  a  spirit  of  selfishness.  An  objection 
comes  now  in  another  form.  Since  all  drudgery  can  never  be 
eliminated  from  life,  since  in  fact  each  individual  must  have  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it,  are  we  not  failing  to  prepare  for  it 
by  allowing  the  cultivation  of  interest  to  be  our  object?  It  is 
granted  that  the  child  will  do  those  things  that  he  is  interested 
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in ;  but  what  will  lead  him  to  do  those  things  that  he  is  not 
interested  in?  Experience  immediately  offers  a  partial  answer. 
Good  teachers  are  continually  endeavoring  to  discover  the  line 
of  natural  interest  in  the  dull  pupil.  One  reason  for  having  so 
many  studies  is  that  each  child  may  be  approached  from  many 
sides,  so  that  native  tastes  or  strong  points  may  be  revealed. 
Many  boys  show  an  aptitude  for  manual  training  who  are 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  other  school  work.  With  such  it  is 
often  the  interest  in  this  one  line  that  makes  school  bearable. 
It  begets  for  them  some  momentum  for  overcoming  the  other 
tasks  that  are  mere  drudgery.  A  universal  truth  is  here 
involved.  Superabundance  of  drudgery  makes  life  scarcely 
endurable.  But  when  a  strong  interest  has  been  aroused  in  a 
part  of  one’s  necessary  work,  he  is  made  brighter  and  happier; 
interest  gives  a  buoyancy  and  elasticity  that  make  one  dis¬ 
posed  to  undertake  duties  that  are  naturally  distasteful. 
Thus,  instead  of  unfitting  one  for  drudgery,  interest  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  it.  This  admission  may  be  made 
and  the  question  still  be  raised.  Is  not  the  actual  performance 
of  drudgery  the  best  preparation  for  and  guarantee  of  its  future 
performance?  Does  not  practice  in  any  line  engender  the  habit 
of  doing  work  along  that  line?  Certainly  practice  always 
tends  toward  habit  or  automatism.  But  man  is  not  mainly  a 
machine;  at  least,  when  it  comes  to  drudgery,  he  is  very  much 
inclined  to  act  from  motive,  not  unconsciously.  The  repetition 
of  an  act  may  diminish  rather  than  increase  that  motive.  For 
instance,  the  repeated  marking  of  examination  papers  does  not 
usually  make  it  easier  to  approach  a  new  set  of  papers.  On 
the  contrary,  the  motive  for  not  doing  such  work  often  far  out¬ 
strips  in  growth  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  repetition  of  the 
act.  Daily  attendance  at  school  and  daily  study  tend  toward 
corresponding  habits.  But  in  the  case  of  many  a  schoolboy 
the  distaste  for  study  so  far  overcomes  the  force  of  habit  that 
it  finally  culminates  in  the  refusal  to  attend  school  longer. 
Thus,  whatever  is  really  drudgery  may  grow  more  and  more 
irksome,  rather  than  less  so ;  hence  it  is  very  unsafe  to  depend 
upon  performance  of  drudgery  as  the  fittest  preparation  for  its 
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future  performance.  The  old  idea  of  formal  discipline  affects 
our  attitude  toward  this  question.  We  are  inclined  to  develop 
the  faculty  or  the  formal  power  of  drudgery  through  exercise, 
as  we  would  the  formal  power  of  memory,  of  imagination,  etc. 
But  since  it  is  pretty  well  established  that  there  are  no  formal 
powers  either  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  drudgery,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  can  be  developed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  motive  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  drudgery,  and  that  the  way  to  prepare  for  the  latter  is  to 
develop,  not  a  formal  power,  but  a  strong  motive.  Motive  has 
its  origin  in  interest.  Hence,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned, 
the  chief  preparation  for  drudgery  that  the  teacher  can  give  is 
a  strong  and  many-sided  interest. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  emphasis  laid  upon  interest  in  this 
paper  is  in  accordance  with  Herbart  and  Ziller.  But  the 
standpoint  should  gain  ground  or  lose  it,  not  because  their 
names  are  associated  with  it,  but  because  it  appeals,  or  fails  to 
appeal,  to  experience  and  reason.  The  tendencies  of  the  past 
are  opposed  to  it ;  the  inherited  feeling  is  very  common  that 
that  being  is  most  to  be  admired  who  hates  a  good  portion  of 
his  duty  and  still  performs  it.  We  are  almost  afraid  to  declare 
that  the  ideal  education  is  that  in  which  a  deep  love  is  engen¬ 
dered  for  the  chief  spheres  of  knowledge  and  for  right  con¬ 
duct.  But  some  assurance  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  view  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  child’s  attitude  toward  his  teachers 
has  already  undergone  somewhat  the  same  transformation  as 
is  now  insisted  upon  in  his  attitude  toward  his  studies.  In 
Xenophon’s  time  it  was  the  understanding  that  children 
should  regard  their  teacher  as  their  enemy.  In  the  Anabasis, 
book  ii.  chap.  vi.  15,  Clearchus  is  described  as  one  who  “had 
nothing  attractive  in  him,  but  was  always  forbidding  and 
repulsive,  so  that  soldiers  felt  toward  him  as  boys  toward 
their  master.’’  Until  recent  times  the  teacher  was  a  whipping 
master,  whether  he  was  an  instructor  or  not.  To-day,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  mutual  affection  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  not 
usually  planned  for  by  the  former;  he  seems  to  labor  under 
the  conviction  that  his  personal  influence  is  greatest  when  he 
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is  stern  and  distant.  The  relation  of  officers  in  the  army  to 
the  common  soldiers  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  relation  of 
German  teachers  to  their  scholars.  But  in  America  nothing 
is  now  better  established  than  that  close  mutual  friendship 
between  the  two  is  the  first  condition  of  a  strong  influence 
from  the  one  upon  the  other.  Now,  there  are  two  great  means 
by  which  the  aim  of  the  school  may  be  reached ;  i.  e.,  the  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  the  studies.  If  we  have 
changed  our  estimate  of  the  condition  under  which  the  former 
can  prove  most  effective,  and  are  now  convinced  that  children 
must  love  their  teachers  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  from  them,  there  are  the  same  reasons  for  declaring  the 
necessity  of  deep  interest  in,  or  love  for,  the  studies  in  order 
that  these  latter  may  result  in  the  greatest  good. 

The  fixing  of  interest  as  the  highest  immediate  aim  of 
instruction  in  no  sense  precludes  the  exercise  of  authority 
over  pupils  and  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  on 
their  part.  The  desired  deep  interest  in  studies  and  in  moral 
notions  comes  only  gradually  through  instruction.  Firm  con¬ 
trol  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  the  first  external  condition 
under  which  that  interest  can  grow  rapidly  and  become  perma¬ 
nent.  Even  carefully  chosen  subject-matter,  that  is  skillfully 
presented,  often  fails  of  itself  to  preserve  order  and  to  hold  the 
attention.  Authority  should  then  be  vigorously  exercised, 
for,  if  it  is  onjitted,  the  children,  being  controlled  by  caprice, 
become  unmanageable  both  morally  and  mentally.  But  as 
right  interests  and  right  habits  develop,  the  exercise  of  authority 
becomes  less  necessary  and  may  finally  cease.  Interest  and 
authority  are  not,  then,  mutually  opposed,  but  are  supple¬ 
ments  of  each  other. 

Frank  M.  McMurry 

School  of  Pedagogy, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Herbartian  doctrine  of  Interest  was  also  discussed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  in 
the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1895. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

I  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  TYPE 

The  characteristics  of  the  high  school,  in  its  present  stage  of 
development,  may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows: 

First,  it  is  supported  by  taxation,  mainly  local,  with  some 
help  from  “national  and  State  appropriations  of  land  and 
money." 

Second,  its  advantages  are  free  to  students  who  live  within 
the  limits  of  local  taxation ;  a  small  charge  for  tuition  is  ordi¬ 
narily  made  to  those  whose  residence  is  outside  these  limits. 

Third,  its  course  of  study  is  so  shaped  as  to  join  on  to  that 
of  the  lower  schools. 

Fourth,  its  advantages  are  offered  to  students  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  sex ;  the  few  instances  in  which  boys  and  girls 
receive  their  high-school  training  separately  are  sporadic  varia¬ 
tions  without  influence  upon  the  type. 

The  functions  of  the  high  school  have  varied  somewhat 
according  to  conditions.  The  main  functions,  excluding  that 
which  is  accidental  and  local,  are  seen  to  be  three  in  number: 

First,  to  carry  further  in  their  studies  those  pupils  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  pass  beyond  the  course  of 
the  elementary  school,  but  have  no  intention  of  going  to  the 
university.  ' 

Second,  to  prepare  for  their  higher  work  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  advanced  studies. 

Third,  to  provide,  for  those  who  desire  to  give  instruction  in 
the  lower  schools,  a  certain  amount  and  kind  of  preparation 
for  teaching. 

The  first  of  the  functions  named  is  everywhere  regarded  as 
essential ;  the  other  two  are  generally  considered  natural  and 
legitimate.  With  reference  to  the  last,  there  is  a  noteworthy 
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statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  which 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  direction  of  present  tendencies.' 

“It  is  a  widely  prevalent  doctrine,”  says  the  sub-committee 
on  the  training  of  teachers,  “to  which  the  customs  of  our  best 
schools  conform,  that  teachers  of  elementary  schools  should 
have  a  secondary  or  high-school  education,  and  that  teachers 
of  high  schools  should  have  a  collegiate  education.  Your 
committee  believe  that  these  are  the  minimum  acquirements 
that  can  generally  be  accepted ;  that  the  scholarship,  culture, 
and  power  gained  by  four  years  of  study  in  advance  of  the 
pupils  are  not  too  much  to  be  rightfully  demanded ;  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  no  one  ought  to  become  a  teacher  who  has  not  the 
age  and  attainments  presupposed  in  the  possession  of  a  high- 
school  diploma.” 

From  every  point  of  view  the  high  school  is,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  “the  people’s  college.”  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  its  instruction  never 
enter  the  university,  but  go  from  its  doors  directly  into  the 
walks  of  life.  But  nothing  could  be  more  unsound  or  perni¬ 
cious  than  the  current  maxim,  which  for  many  minds  sums  up 
the  raison  d'itre  of  the  high  school,  that  it  “fits  for  practical 
life  while  the  university  fits  for  the  professions.”  While  the 
aim  of  all  true  education  is  to  fit  for  life,  to  make  men  more 
perfect  along  the  various  lines  of  development,  and  hence 
more  useful  and  more  happy,  the  complex  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  to-day  put  a  premium  upon  special  attainments, 
upon  the  ability  to  do  a  particular  thing  in  the  best  possible 
way.  The  elementary  school  drills  the  rank  and  file;  the 
university  develops  the  higher  officers,  the  generals  and  cap¬ 
tains;  the  high  school  trains  the  intermediate  leaders,  the  ser¬ 
geants  and  corporals  and  those  in  charge  of  the  commissariat. 
Under  present  conditions  there  is  not  the  remotest  danger 
that  the  number  of  the  educated  will  become  too  great  for 
our  needs.  In  the  competition  of  life  the  highest  education 
gives  to  the  man  who  has  it  just  as  great  an  advantage  over 
the  man  who  has  only  intermediate  training  as  the  latter 
'  Educational  Review,  March,  1895,  pp.  209-210. 
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has  over  him  whose  book-lessons  ended  with  the  elementary 
school. 

II  THE  PERMANENCY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  American  high  school  differs  in  important  particulars 
from  the  types  of  secondary  education  which  we  are  wont  to 
regard  as  permanently  fixed  in  the  better  educational  systems 
of  Europe.  The  most  striking  differences  are  these:  the  high 
school  is  local  in  direction  and  administration,  not  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  central  governmental  authority ;  it  permits  to  the 
student  a  far  wider  choice  of  studies  than  the  Gymnasium  and 
the  Realschule,  for  example,  or  the  Lyc6e;  and  it  gives  to  girls 
the  same  opportunities  as  to  boys.  Among  other  points  of 
difference  is  one  that  is  accidental  rather  than  essential :  that 
in  the  high  school  the  main  studies  are  pursued  for  a  shorter 
length  of  time,  and  are  as  a  rule  less  thoroughly  taught,  than  in 
the  foreign  schools.  The  recognition  of  these  features  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  high  school,  and  other  obvious  considerations, 
inevitably  press  home  the  question :  Has  the  high  school 
come  to  stay?  Or  is  it  a  transitional  form,  which,  instead  of 
adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions,  will  gradually  decline  and 
give  place  to  another  type? 

At  this  late  day  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  justify  the 
existence  of  the  high  school  on  constitutional  grounds.  Yet 
the  American  people  are  not  all  able  to  perceive  the  truth 
plainly  in  this  regard,  and  not  a  year  passes  that  the  right  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  high  school  goes  unchal¬ 
lenged.  From  the  very  beginning  of  our  civic  life,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  secondary  schools  has  not  merely  been  granted  as  a 
privilege  to  local  authorities,  but  has  even,  in  conspicuous  in¬ 
stances,  been  made  mandatory.  Lord  Macaulay  well  said  in 
Parliament :  “Illustrious  forever  in  history  were  the  founders  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  though  their  love  of  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience  was  illimitable  and  indestructible,  they 
could  see  nothing  servile  or  degrading  in  the  principle  that 
the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  people.”  Not  to  quote  at  length  the  text  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  ordinance  of  1642,  to  which  Macaulay  referred,  or  the 
supplementary  ordinance  of  1647,  which  may  be  called  the 
Magna  Charta  of  our  secondary  education,  we  may  safely 
accept  the  summary  of  both  given  by  the  editor  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  Public  Instruction? 
He  says,  “The  act  of  1642  enjoined  upon  the  municipal 
authorities  the  duty  of  making  education  universal,  but  not 
necessarily  free.  The  act  of  1647  made  the  support  of  public 
schools  compulsory,  and  education  universal  and  free.  As 
this  was  the  first  law  of  the  kind  ever  passed  by  any  com¬ 
munity  of  persons  or  by  any  State,  Massachusetts  may  claim 
the  honor  of  having  originated  the  free  public  school.  At  this 
time  it  was  ordered  that  every  town  of  one  hundred  families, 
in  addition  to  its  elementary  schools,  should  establish  and 
maintain  a  grammar  school  which  should  fit  pupils  for  the 
university  at  Cambridge.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  historically  the  recognition  of 
the  high  school,  under  whatever  name,  in  American  legisla¬ 
tion.  Principal  Boone  says  in  his  Education  in  the  United 
States,  published  in  1889  (p.  340),  that,  “Of  the  thirty-eight 
State  Constitutions,  twenty-two  specify  high  schools  as  an 
object  of  legislative  and  general  interest ;  three  others  direct  a 
‘general,  suitable,  and  efficient  system,’  which  shall  be  gratui¬ 
tously  open  to  all  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  and  one,  ‘such  grades  of  schools  as  are  for  the  public 
good.’  ”  Since  1889,  he  lately  informed  me,  the  high  school 
has  received  recognition  in  two  other  State  constitutions.  But 
in  States  where  provision  has  been  made  for  the  high  school 
by  special  enactment,  its  legal  foundation  is  equally  secure, 
because  sustained  by  a  long  line  of  judicial  decisions  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  tended  to  give  a  legal  status  to  the  high 
school  as  an  organic  part  of  the  common-school  system,  and 
on  the  other,  rising  superior  to  legal  technicalities,  have 
distinctly  favored  the  high  school  on  the  ground  of  public 
utility. 

’With  annotations  and  explanations  including  the  laws  in  force  June,  1892. 
Boston,  1892,  p.  6. 
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Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  decisions  is  that  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  when  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  in  1874.  The  bill  in  the  case  was 
filed  by  Charles  E.  Stuart  and  others  at  Kalamazoo  “to 
restrain  the  collection  of  such  portion  of  the  school  taxes 
assessed  against  com’ilainants  for  the  year  1872,  as  have  been 
voted  for  the  support  of  the  high  school  in  that  village,  and 
for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  superintendent.”  In  the 
lower  court  the  complainants  had  suffered  defeat,  and  Judge 
Cooley,  affirming  the  previous  decree,  discussed  at  length  and 
in  a  masterly  way  the  foundation  and  status  of  the  high 
school.  One  section  of  the  decision’  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
because  it  meets,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  the  first 
of  American  jurists,  the  chief  objection  ever  raised  against 
the  high  school. 

The  argument  is,  he  says,  “that  there  is  no  authority  in  this 
State  to  make  the  high  schools  free  by  taxation  levied  on  the 
people  at  large ;  .  .  .  that  while  there  may  be  no  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  expressly  prohibiting  such  taxation,  the  general 
course  of  legislation  in  the  State  and  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  people  have  been  such  as  to  require  us  to  regard 
the  instruction  in 'the  classics  and  in  living  modern  languages 
in  these  schools  as  in  the  nature  not  of  practical  and  therefore 
necessary  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  but 
rather  as  accomplishments  for  the  few,  to  be  sought  after  in  the 
main  by  those  best  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  be  paid  for  by 
those  who  seek  them,  and  not  by  general  tax;  .  .  .  and  that 
this  higher  learning  of  itself,  when  supplied  by  the  State,  is 
so  far  a  matter  of  private  concern  to  those  who  receive  it  that 
the  courts  ought  to  declare  it  incompetent  to  supply  it  wholly 
at  the  public  expense.”  “When  this  doctrine  was  broached  to 
us,”  he  continues,  “we  must  confess  to  no  little  surprise  that 
the  legislation  and  policy  of  our  State  were  appealed  to  against 
the  right  of  the  State  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  to  the 
youth  of  the  State  in  schools  brought  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  We  supposed  it  had  always  been  understood  in  this 

*  Michigan  Law  Reports,  vol.  xxx.  p.  75. 
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State  that  education,  not  merely  in  the  rudiments,  but  in  an 
enlarged  sense,  was  regarded  as  an  important  practical  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  supplied  at  their  option  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  and 
not  as  something  pertaining  merely  to  culture  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  be  brought,  as  such,  within  the  reach  of  those  whose 
accumulated  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for  it.” 

Then  follows  a  careful  analysis  of  school  legislation  in 
Michigan,  and  of  public  policy  regarding  schools,  from  the 
beginning.  The  conclusion  is  emphatic:  'Tf  these  facts  do 
not  demonstrate  clearly  and  conclusively  a  general  State 
policy,  beginning  in  1817  and  continuing  until  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Constitution,  in  the  direction  of  free  schools 
in  which  education,  and  at  their  option  the  elements  of  clas¬ 
sical  education,  might  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  nothing  can 
demonstrate  it.  .  .  Neither  in  our  State  policy,  in  our  con¬ 
stitution,  or  in  our  laws,  do  we  find  the  primary  school  districts 
restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their  officers  may 
cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that  may  be 
given,  if  their  voters  consent  in  regular  form  to  bear  the 
expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the  purpose.” 

A  decision  hardly  less  important  was  that  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  in  a  case  testing  the  validity  of  the  familiar 
law  establishing  township  high  schools,  which  had  been  assailed 
as  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution 
for  the  maintenance  of  common  schools.^  The  court  decided 
that  a  high  school  “is  certainly  a  free  school  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution.  That  free  schools  may  be  graded  and 
classified  so  that  scholars  that  may  be  more  advanced  in  their 
studies  may  not  be  hindered  or  delayed  in  the  progress  of  their 
studies  by  others  less  advanced,  would  seem  to  be  within  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  that  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools.  That  one  school 
may  be  denominated  a  high  school,  and  another  in  the  same 
township  a  district  school,  cannot  affect  the  question  in  the 
least.”  This  interpretation  of  the  law  is  affirmed,  after  an 

^  Illinois  Law  Reports,  vol.  xcii.  p.  617. 
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extended  review  of  the  subject,  in  a  decision  rendered  in  1881. ‘ 
The  attitude  of  judges  in  equity  toward  the  high  school  is 
well  illustrated  further  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  August  term,  1893,  which,  admit¬ 
ting  freely  that  the  statutory  free  high-school  system  of  Wis¬ 
consin  “is  crude,  deficient,  and  complicated,”  nevertheless, 
among  other  important  rulings,  laid  down  the  principle  that 
“The  board  of  a  free  high-school  district  may  institute  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  mandamus  to  compel  the  levy  and  collection  of  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  school.”  " 

But  in  America  the  people  make  their  own  constitutions, 
and  choose  their  own  judges.  Why  may  they  not,  influenced 
by  fallacious  arguments,  rise  and  sweep  the  high  school  out  of 
existence  by  removing  its  means  of  support?  Certainly  they 
may,  but  they  will  not.  The  high  school  is  safe,  because 
it  rests  upon  something  more  fundamental  than  constitu¬ 
tional  and  judicial  recognition;  it  rests  upon  the  deep-seated 
conviction  of  the  American  people  that  all  should  have  a 
chance  in  the  world ;  that  thus  the  blessings  of  educational 
opportunity  should  be  extended  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich;  that  the  perpetuation  of  our  form  of  government,  with 
all  that  we  hold  dear,  must  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
it  can  utilize  the  best  talents  available,  without  regard  to  class 
distinctions,  and  that  therefore  all  who  manifest  an  aptitude 
for  more  than  elementary  training  should  receive  it,  if  they 
wish,  at  public  expense.  “In  the  Mexican  War,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Holden,  "our  armies  were  officered  by  graduates  (of 
West  Point),  and  were  opposed  by  a  hostile  force  quadruple 
their  own.  In  a  little  over  a  year  they  had  fought  and  won 
thirty  battles,  taken  a  thousand  cannon,  carried  ten  fortified 
places,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  California. 
General  Scott  has  said :  T  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion  that, 
but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  would,  have  lasted 
some  four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats 

‘  Ibid.,  vol.  xcvii.  p.  375-89. 

*  Wisconsin  Law  Reports,  vol.  Ixxxvi.  pp.  563,  566. 
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than  victories  falling  to  our  share;  whereas,  in  less  than  two 
campaigns,  we  conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or  skirmish.’  ”  ' 

Did  not  West  Point,  in  this  brief  war,  repay  all  expendi¬ 
tures  made  for  it  more  than  a  hundred-fold?  In  like  manner, 
in  civil  life,  those  who  have  been  trained  with  the  help  of  great 
endowments  or  •  at  public  expense  are  rendering  back  to 
society,  in  a  thousand  different  Ways,  countless  times  what 
society,  by  direct  contributions  or  through  taxation,  expended 
on  them.  These  things  are  well  understood  by  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  ;  as  time  goes  on,  the  outcry  of  misguided  political  agi¬ 
tators  and  short-sighted  tax-payers  against  the  high  school  will 
make  less  and  less  impression  upon  enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  taking  account  of  those  tendencies  that  affect  the  stability 
of  the  high  school  one  aspect  of  the  case  is  often  overlooked : 
Men  have  not  generally  perceived  that  the  homogeneity,  the 
uniformity  of  our  national  development,  will  depend  not  more 
upon  the  interchange  of  political  views  and  the  correlation  of 
commercial  interests  than  upon  the  maintenance  of  some 
common  educational  unit,  which  shall  have  substantially  the 
same  value  in  all  parts.  The  elementary  public  school  cannot 
meet  this  demand,  for  it  does  not  go  far  enough ;  neither  can 
private  generosity  and  enterprise.  Much  as  may  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  academies  and  private  schools  and  the  small 
colleges,  they  cannot  well  maintain  a  common  standard  of 
attainment,  for  they  are  founded  with  different  aims  and  are 
often  so  circumscribed  by  conditions  that  they  will  never  have 
an  untrammeled  growth  ;  further  than  that,  private  beneficence 
is  too  5pasmojdic ;  it  never  has  covered,  and  probably  under  no 
circumstances  ever  would  cover,  an  entire  field  evenly  with 
institutions.  So  far  as  we  can  yet  discover,  the  high  school 
is  the  only  educational  institution  above  elementary  grade 
that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  plant  itself  in  every  aggre¬ 
gation  of  people  above  a  few  hundred  and  at  the  same  time 
everywhere  attain  to  a  certain  uniformity  of  efficiency  and 
excellence. 

’  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1891-92,  p.  773. 
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The  importance  of  high  schools,  as  centers  of  local  educa¬ 
tional  inspiration  and  opportunity,  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasized.  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
has  recently  published  some  interesting  figures  regarding  the 
student  attendance  at  46  colleges."  In  1868  these  46  colleges 
had  4779  students,  of  whom  2025,  or  42.21  per  cent.,  came 
from  within  a  radius  of  25  miles.  A  quarter-century  later,  in 
1893,  they  had  9402  students,  or  double  the  earlier  number; 
of  these,  3983,  or  43.42  per  cent.,  came  from  within  a  radius  of 
25  miles.  “Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,”  says  Mr.  Williams,  after 
an  array  of  statistics  as  striking  as  they  are  unimpeachable, 
“that  the  attendance  on  detached  colleges  must  be  created  by 
their  presence  and  would  not  exist  without  them?”  What  is 
true  of  the  college  in  creating  that  which  he  aptly  calls  “a 
college  appetite,”  holds  good  to  a  degree  of  every  strong  high 
school,  which  stirs  to  the  acquiring  of  an  education  many — 
not  only  in  the  municipality  oy  township  in  which  it  is  situ¬ 
ated,  but  in  the  region  roundabout  on  all  sides — who,  without 
it,  would  have  had  no  thirst  for  higher  knowledge  or  have  felt 
unable  to  go  far  from  home  to  attend  school. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  with  fuller  detail  the 
adaptation  of  the  high  school  as  an  educational  type  to  its 
environment.  But  this  is  evident:  that  the  high  school  is 
gaining  upon  its  competitors  in  the  same  field  and  is  destined 
to  last,  on  the  principle  of  “the  survival  of  the  fittest.”  The 
contest  has  been  most  marked  in  parts  of  New  England,  par¬ 
ticularly  Massachusetts,  where,  as  a  consequence  of  historical 
development  which  need  not  be  traced  here,  the  academy,  often 
endowed,  and  the  private  school,  held  the  field  of  secondary 
education  for  several  decades  and  rendered  a  service  to  the 
country  the  value  of  which  no  man  can  reckon.  If  we  exam, 
ine  the  original  design  of  the  “old  academies,”  as  they  are 
called,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  their  similarity  in  aim  and 
function  to  the  high  school  of  to-day.  In  the  New  Englander 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  November  30,  and 
December  i,  1894,  pp.  in,  114. 
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for  January,  1885,  Nathan  Allen  wrote  (p.  106):  “These 
academies  were  to  be  open  to  all  classes — alike  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  without  distinction  shown  to  rank,  race,  or  sect. 
Young  men  were  to  be  thoroughly  fitted  in  these  academies 
for  the  college  or  university,  and  others  in  the  higher  English 
branches  for  teachers  or  departments  of  business.  These 
academies  came  in  between  the  university  and  the  common  or 
grammar  schools,  making  virtually  a  college  for  the  middling 
class  of  people.  It  was  intended  that  they  should  be  scattered 
in  every  county  throughout  the  whole  State.  .  .  From  1780 
to  1800  there  were  fourteen  academies  incorporated,  and  from 
that  date  to  1850,  almost  one  hundred  more  were  incorporated, 
being  located  in  all  parts  of  the  State.”  The  fate  of  these 
institutions  as  a  class,  and  the  transformation  of  those  that 
remain,  is  stated  in  strong  terms  by  Supervisor  Martin  of  Bos¬ 
ton  in  his  recent  volume  on  t\\&  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts 
public  school  system  (p.  200):  “It  was  inevitable  that  the  high 
school  should,  from  the  outset,  come  into  competition  with  the 
ancient  academy  and  the  private  school.  .  .  The  academies 
gradually  weakened ;  most  of  them  dragged  out  a  lingering 
existence  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  finally  gave  up  the 
struggle.  A  few  of  the  stronger  ones,  becoming  sharply 
specialized  as  fitting  schools  and  feeders  of  denominational 
colleges,  remain,  but  their  ancient  occupation  is  gone.  They 
no  longer  take  the  boys  and  girls  fresh  from  rural  homes  and 
district  schools,  with  awkward  manners  and  homespun  clothes, 
and  give  them  glimpses  of  the  broader  world  of  men  and 
books — a  world  else  all  unknown.  Now,  many  of  the  students 
come  from  homes  of  wealth — most  often  new-made  wealth. 
They  come  from  parents  who  love  not  learning  more,  but 
exclusiveness.”  This  struggle  for  supremacy,  as  it  went  on  in 
New  England,  is  generally  unfamiliar  to  the  West,  because 
from  the  beginning  the  high  school  in  the  Western  States  has 
for  the  most  part  had  no  serious  rival,  and  has  had  a  free 
development.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  what  high  schools  show 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  type  that  is  to  be,  I  should  point 
to  those  in  certain  cities  of  Illinois  and  Michigan,  with  Chicago, 
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in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  at  the  head.  The  endowed 
academy  and  the  private  secondary  school  will,  under  certain 
conditions,  always  flourish  and  have  a  mission  of  usefulness; 
but  the  permanency  of  the  high  school,  as  our  national  type  of 
secondary  education,  is  assured. 

III.  THE  STUDIES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

What  should  be  the  aim  of  high-school  instruction?  The 
answer  to  this  question  involves  an  examination  into  the  mental 
states  and  needs  of  the  young  in  the  period  in  which  the  high- 
school  education  falls.  Probably  no  better  statement  of  the 
case  has  ever  been  made  than  that  recently  by  Professor 
Hanus.  “The  stage  of  primary  or  elementary  education,”  he 
says,"  “may  appropriately  be  called  the  stage  of  nutrition.  The 
mind  of  the  child  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  world  is  to  be  let 
in.  .  .  As  yet,  the  mind  of  the  child  has  only  been  aroused. 
It  has  been  touched  by  life  in  its  manifold  forms,  and  it  thrills 
and  pulsates  with  its  own  awakening.”  The  next  stage,  that 
of  secondary  education,  witnesses  the  emergence  of  the  child 
into  later  childhood  and  youth,  and  lasts,  say  from  the  pupil’s 
eleventh  or  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year.” 
“During  this  period  there  is  laid  upon  the  teacher  .  .  .  the 
difficult  task  of  wisely  using  the  course  of  study  as  a  means  of 
discovering  the  pupil  and  leading  him  to  self -revelation.”  In 
other  words,  the  high  school,  taking  the  child  to  whose  soul 
nature  and  life  are  still  something  wonderful  and  bright, — a 
child  full  of  interest  in  all  possible  things  and  a  creature  of  im¬ 
pulse  rather  than  of  reason, — should  transform  him  into  a  youth 
of  high  ideals,  of  earnest  purposes,  of  serious  outlook  upon  life, 
and  of  such  self-mastery  and  power  to  bring  things  to  pass  that 
whether  he  continue  in  his  studies  or  become  at  once  a  bread¬ 
winner,  he  will  be,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity  and 
training,  a  man — a  leader  of  those  less  fortunate. 

Such  being  the  conditions  and  the  purpose  of  the  work, 
while  we  concede  that  all  branches  of  knowledge  become  dis- 

*  School  Review,  1895,  pp.  199,  201,  204. 
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ciplinary  and  informing  when  properly  taught,  the  studies 
best  fitted  for  high-school  instruction  may  be  roughly  classed 
in  three  groups,  according  to  the  predominant  or  characteristic 
contribution  which  they  severally  make  to  the  desired  results: 

First,  studies  pursued  chiefly  for  discipline. 

Second,  studies  pursued  chiefly  for  information. 

Third,  studies  pursued  both  for  information  and  for  ethical 
suggestion,  or  ethical  inspiration;  studies  the  pursuit  of  which 
has  a  bearing  on  conduct  by  clarifying  conceptions  of  man’s 
relations  to  man  and  by  furnishing  moral  ideals. 

In  the  first  class  are  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry, 
the  disciplinary  value  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  rated, 
though  what  men  call  the  “practical”  benefits  of  mathematical 
studies  are,  in  popular  opinion,  strangely  and  persistently  over¬ 
estimated.  To  the  second  group  belong  most  of  the  sciences, 
as  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  astronomy,  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  is  made  familiar  with  its  environment  and 
expanded  by  the  knowledge  of  nature,  both  organic  and  in¬ 
organic.  The  subject  of  physics  stands  by  itself  as  not  only 
informing,  but  also,  in  a  singular  degree,  disciplinary.  I  have 
heard  Professor  Hinsdale  say  that  among  the  studies  pursued 
in  the  high-school  period  there  are  three  that  above  all  others 
“give  a  boy  a  realizing  sense  of  his  infirmities;  namely,  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  physics.”  How  idle  is  much  of  this  fine¬ 
drawn  discussion  about  educational  values,  when  we  all  know 
that  certain  subjects  are  better  calculated  than  others  to  hold 
a  boy  down  to  his  task,  strengthen  his  mental  fiber,  and  at  the 
same  time  broaden  his  outlook!  To  the  third  class  must  be 
assigned  the  study  of  the  languages,  of  history,  and  of  the 
more  concrete  forms  of  art.  In  this  group  the  study  of  our 
own  language  and  literature  holds  a  unique  place;  and  while 
the  study  of  English  is  justly  regarded  as  indispensable,  when 
properly  taught,  no  study  is  more  fruitful. 

It  is  as  clear  from  the  present  drift  of  things,  as  it  is  on 
pedagogical  grounds,  that  the  high  school  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  generous  provision  for  studies  in  each  of  the  groups 
mentioned ;  it  is  also  plain  that  relatively  fewer  subjects  will  be 
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crowded  into  the  same  length  of  time  than  now,  and  that  in 
consequence  a  greater  amount  of  time  relatively  will  be  given 
to  each  study.  Instead  of  three  successive  terms  in  three  sub¬ 
jects,  for  example,  a  whole  year  will  more  often  be  devoted  to 
one.  But  a  considerable  freedom  of  choice  should  and  will 
remain.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  force  upon 
our  secondary  education  the  inflexibility  of  the  Gymnasium  and 
Realschule  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  at  present  the  number  of  graduates  (if  I  may  so  term 
them)  from  the  Gymnasium  each  year  is  determined  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  while  the 
graduating  class  of  the  high  school  embraces  all  who  can  pos¬ 
sibly  “get  through.”  In  the  former  the  student  is  forced,  is 
driven  through  his  work,  with  an  abnormal  number  of  recita¬ 
tions  per  week,  and  the  hand  of  the  teacher  over  him  in  his 
own  home  as  well  as  at  school,  while  those  who  cannot  endure 
the  strain  are  dropped ;  in  the  high  school,  the  student  often 
has  an  abnormal  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies,  and  only 
those  fall  by  the  wayside  who  cannot  somehow  be  carried  along. 
In  a  democratic  country,  if  the  teacher  must  adopt  one  policy 
or  the  other,  the  latter  is  safer,  as  it  is  more  human ;  but  the 
golden  mean  will  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  flexibility  in  school  programmes,  whether  it  goes 
under  the  name  of  separate  courses  or  of  electives  within  the 
range  of  a  single  course,  is  to  be  encouraged ;  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  choice  should  never  be  left  unrestricted  to  the  extent 
that  the  individual  taste  may  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
symmetry  or  soundness  of  training. 

But  though  no  single  course,  or  even  two  so-called  courses, 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  high  school,  we  are  not  without  indi¬ 
cations  with  reference  to  the  groups  of  studies  which  will  be 
most  emphasized.  It  is  safe  to  say,  first,  that  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  foreign  languages,  together  with  English  and  his. 
tory,  will  be  absolutely  greater  than  in  any  of  our  present  high 
schools,  and  relatively  greater  than  in  many  of  them.  Already 
the  modern  languages  are  taught  to  an  extent  not  contem. 
plated  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  present  drift  is  decidedly  in 
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the  direction  of  the  classics,  as  regards  both  an  extension  of 
the  time  given  to  them  and  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  by 
relatively  larger  numbers  of  students.  Of  the  several  classes 
of  data  which  might  be  brought  forward  to  sustain  this  state¬ 
ment,  I  can  here  note  but  one,  the  fact  that  institutions  of 
technical  instruction  are  now  requiring  from  candidates  for 
admission,  or  recommending  to  them,  some  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  of  the  classical  languages.  The  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  was  founded,  as  stated  in  the  charter,  with 
the  design  of  building  up  “an  institute  of  technology  and  a 
school  of  industrial  science.”  In  the  statement  of  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  is  the  following  paragraph : 

“A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  required  for 
admission,  but  the  study  of  Latin  is  strongly  recommended  to 
persons  who  purpose  to  enter  the  Institute,  as  it  gives  a 
better  understanding  of  the  various  terms  used  in  science,  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  modern  languages.” 

Principal  MacKenzie  remarks  that  “At  the  Sheffield  Scien¬ 
tific  School,  from  a  merely  nominal  requirement  of  Latin  for 
entrance  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  demand  for  Latin  from  the  candidate  for  admission,”  so 
that  now  he  is  expected  to  have  read  four  books  of  Caesar’s 
Gallic  war,  and  two  books  of  Vergil’s  yEneid,  and  to  have 
learned  to  scan  Latin  hexameters;  he  is  tested  also  in  the 
translation  of  English  into  Latin.  “A  correspondence  with 
Director  George  J.  Brush,”  says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  “  makes  known 
the  reason  for  these  demands.  It  is  that  young  men  properly 
prepared  in  Latin  prove  and  have  proved  more  successful 
students  in  the  modern  languages  and  other  courses  of  study. 
Hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  Professor  Wheeler  of  the  same 
institution  [the  professor  of  German]  finds  it  best,  after  condi¬ 
tioning  all  admitted  candidates  imperfectly  prepared  in  Latin, 
to  organize  classes  of  such  men  for  drill  in  elementary  Latin, 
to  the  end  that  the  French  and  German  work  of  the  college 
course  may  be  properly  prosecuted.”  “  At  the  University  of 

•«  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  ^hools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  December  i  and  2,  1893, 
p.  56. 
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Michigan  the  departments  of  medicine  and  of  dentistry  both 
require  the  elements  of  Latin  for  admission,  and  the  require¬ 
ment  is  so  insisted  on  that  those  deficient  in  the  subject  are 
required  to  make  up  the  work,  at  their  own  expense,  in  a  class 
the  instructor  of  which  is  approved  by  the  deans  of  those 
departments.  Evidence  on  all  hands  shows  that  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  reaction  in  favor  of  classical  study.  There  is  also 
a  noticeable  tendency  in  favor  of  requiring  one  or  both  of  the 
principal  modern  languages  of  those  who  study  the  classics. 
The  secondary  work  in  history,  and  in  art,  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos;  but  out  of  this  there  will  be  developed  a  consistent 
policy  in  regard  to  both  subjects,  and  a  system  of  instruction 
alike  stronger  and  more  comprehensive.  History  has  thus  far 
suffered  from  the  lack  of  properly  qualified  teachers  more  than 
almost  any  other  subject ;  in  the  future  stress  will  be  laid  upon 
the  accurate  command  of  a  larger  number  of  facts  and  dates 
than  now,  and  upon  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  historical 
development  rather  than  upon  the  memorizing  of  outlines." 

The  amount  of  mathematics  taught  in  the  high  school  will 
certainly  undergo  no  diminution,  and  to  judge  from  present 
tendencies,  will  vpry  likely  be  extended  by  the  general  intro¬ 
duction  of  solid  geometry,  perhaps  ultimately  of  trigonometry 
as  well.  As  regards  the  sciences,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  present  chaotic  conditions.  Everyone  must 
be  gratified  to  note  the  increase  in  facilities  for  teaching  the 
sciences  in  the  high  schools  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
commendable  spirit  of  progress  manifested.  Several  high 
schools  have  laboratories  that  are  in  every  way  better  than 
those  of  the  great  majority  of  small  colleges. 

The  amount  of  ground  in  science  actually  covered  in  high- 
school  work  will  probably  be  somewhat  increased,  but  the 
number  of  sciences  studied  in  a  given  amount  of  time  will  be, 
on  the  average,  fewer  than  at  present. 

A  discussion  of  the  studies  of  the  high  school,  no  matter  how 

"  See  Professor  Hinsdale’s  paper  on  History  teaching  in  schools,  read  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Cleveland,  February,  1895,  in  his  Stttdies  in  education,  pp.  206.  222. 
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brief,  must  take  cognizance  of  one  other  important  topic.  In 
the  work  of  instruction  will  there  be  a  separation,  into  different 
classes,  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the 
university,  of  those  who  do  not,  and  of  those  who  are  taking  a 
high-school  course  as  a  preparation  for  elementary  teaching? 
The  trend  of  educational  opinion  on  this  point  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  in  the  right  direction.  Before  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  had  left  the  press.  President  Eliot,  outlining 
its  main  features  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools, spoke  as  follows : 

“On  another  very  interesting  point  the  conferences  and  the 
Committee  of  Ten  were  unanimous;  ninety-eight  gentlemen 
actually  working  in  educational  institutions  concurred  on  this 
point,  that  no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of 
teaching  a  pupil  in  a  secondary  school  because  of  his  destina¬ 
tion.  .  .  The  Committee  of  Ten  asked  whether  the  confer¬ 
ences  would  recommend  that  their  respective  subjects  be 
taught  differently  to  young  people  who  were  going  to  college, 
or  were  going  to  a  scientific  school,  or  were  not  going  to 
either.  The  unanimous  answer  was  that  they  should  all  be 
taught  alike.” 

The  same  instruction  should  be  given  to  all  who  pursue  the 
same  subjects  at  the  same  time,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
the  way  should  be  left  open  as  long  as  possible  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  change  the  purpose  or  destination  of  their 
studies,  this  change  being  more  easily  made  when  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  previous  work  has  been  the  same  for  all 
classes;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  is  well  for  those 
who  have  no  intention  of  going  to  the  university  to  have  the 
stimulus  of  association  in  dail)^  work  with  those  who  are. 

IV  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

In  one  respect  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  is  easily  enough  determined  ;  according  to  a  number 
of  judicial  decisions,  the  former  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  merely 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  October  13  and  14,  1893  ;  Official  Report,  p.  23. 
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an  extension  of  the  latter,  both  being  parts  of  the  common- 
school  system.  But  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  no 
problem  is  more  difficult  or  pressing  more  urgently  for  an  early 
solution.  It  is  got  necessary,  in  this  presence,  to  show  that  the 
educational  results  to  be  sought  in  secondary  education  cannot 
be  gained  in  a  course  of  four  years.  Professor  Hanus  defines 
the  period  of  secondary  education  as  “roughly  speaking,  the 
later  years  of  what  is  now  the  grammar-school  period  and  the 
whole  of  the  high-school  period,  and  often  beyond.”  “  We 
have  all  noticed  a  tendency  to  extend  the  work  of  the  high 
school  both  backward  and  forward.  It  is  now  not  unusual  to 
receive  from  the  stronger  Michigan  high  schools  students  who, 
before  coming  to  the  university,  have  completed  the  work  of 
the  freshman  year  in  a  part,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  subjects, 
in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner;  such  students  are  able 
to  take  their  first  degree,  and  enter  the  graduate  school, 
at  the  end  of  3  or  3^  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  push  high-school  studies  back  into  the  grammar 
school  becomes  stronger  every  year.  Said  President  Eliot,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  a  moment  ago:  “There  was  another 
point  in  which  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences  closely 
resembled  each  other;  they  all  seemed  to  wish  to  get  their 
subjects  studied  earlier  than  now.”  '*  The  significance  of  this 
fact  is  emphasized  by  President  Baker  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  for  last  May  (p.  477). 

The  earlier  commencement  of  secondary  studies  may  be 
brought  about  in  either  of  two  ways:  by  introducing  them  into 
the  later  years  of  the  grammar  school,  or  by  taking  the  pupils 
out  from  the  grammar  school  earlier  in  order  to  start  them  in 
the  high  school.  The  former  alternative  is  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen. “  “Your  Committee  is  agreed,” 
says  the  subcommittee  on  the  correlation  of  studies  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  “that  the  time  devoted  to  the  elementary 

Educational  Review,  April,  1895,  p.  333. 

New  England  Association,  1893,  Official  Report,  p.  24. 

''Educational  Review  for  March,  1895,  p.  285.  See  also  the  papers  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Andrew  F.  West  and  William  Gardner  Hale,  and  by  Superintendent  A.  F. 
Nightingale,  on  The  six-year  Latin  course,  in  the  School  Review  for  June,  1895. 
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school  work  should  not  be  reduced  from  eight  years,  but  they 
have  recommended,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  that  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  a  modified  form  of  algebra  be  introduced  in 
place  of  advanced  arithmetic,  and  that  in  the  eighth  year 
English  grammar  yield  place  to  Latin.  This  makes,  in  their 
opinion,  a  proper  transition  to  the  studies  of  the  secondary 
school,  and  is  calculated  to  assist  the  pupil  materially  in  his 
preparation  for  that  work.  Hitherto,  the  change  from  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  has  been  too  abrupt,  the  pupil 
beginning  three  formal  studies  at  once,  namely,  algebra, 
physical  geography,  and  Latin.”  Their  recommendation, 
which  puts  the  line  of  cleavage  between  primary  and  secondary 
education  two  years  earlier  than  now,  will  have  much  influence. 
But  it  marks  only  the  first  stage  of  a  movement  which  will  be 
none  the  less  inevitable  because,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
must  be  gradual.  Surely  the  study  of  a  foreign  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  should  be  commenced  earlier  still,  in  the 
eleventh  or  the  tenth  year  of  the  child’s  life,  when  forms  are 
so  easily  impressed  upon  the  memory,  and  the  child,  for  his 
own  best  development,  needs  to  be  taught  the  force  of  words 
from  a  point  of  view  outside  the  range  of  his  native  speech. 
At  this  age,  the  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  subjects, 
should  begin  to  be  those  characteristic  of  secondary  rather 
than  primary  instruction.  So  soon  as  this  view  of  the  matter 
shall  have  been  generally  accepted,  the  end  of  the  process  of 
transition  will  not  be  far  off.  For  the  importance  of  continuity 
in  any  clearly  defined  stage  of  education,  such  as  that  which 
we  are  considering,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  oh.  The 
division  of  secondary  work  between  the  primary  school  and 
the  high  school  must  last  for  a  time  as  an  intermediate  arrange¬ 
ment,  pending  the  readjustment  of  work  all  along  the  line ;  but 
the  disadvantages  of  it  will  be  found  so  great  and  so  obvious 
that  it  cannot  last.  In  the  end  the  high  school  will  probably 
provide  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  or  nine  years,  the  line 
of  cleavage  from  the  primary  school  being  placed  where  it 
naturally  belongs. 

The  separation  of  the  two  great  parts  of  our  common-school 
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system  at  the  point  indicated,  while  proposed  and  carried  out 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  will  nevertheless  contribute 
materially  both  to  the  advantage  of  the  teacher  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  school.  It  will  help  the  teacher  because  he 
will  find  his  work  successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  intelligently  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil.  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  specializa¬ 
tion  among  teachers  of  very  young  pupils;  but  till  recently 
the  tendency  has  been  quite  too  much  the  other  way,  in  the 
direction  of  spreading  the  teacher  over  so  many  subjects  that 
he  could  not  teach  any  one  of  them  as  it  should  be  taught. 
The  extension  of  the  high-school  work  will  make  it  possible  to 
have  a  specialist  of  the  best  training  at  the  head  of  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  equipment  of  underteachers  will  be  far  better 
than  the  present  average.  No  one  should  now  be  encouraged 
to  go  into  high-school  teaching  in  any  line  without  a  range  and 
quality  of  scholarship  that  may  be  fairly  represented  by  the 
work  for  the  master’s  degree ;  that  is,  the  completion  of  the 
undergraduate  course  and  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  furnishing  the  best  possible  facilities.  It  will  not  be  so 
very  long  before  we  shall  see  many  positions  in  the  larger  high 
schools  manned  by  those  who  have  taken  the  doctor’s  degree. 
This  raising  of  the  standard  of  professional  qualifications  will 
lend  to  the  body  of  high-school  teachers  an  esprit  de  corps,  and 
an  intelligent,  appreciative  interest  in  their  work,  which  are 
now  all  too  rare.  High-school  positions,  having  a  higher 
professional  status,  will  more  and  more  attract  desirable 
incumbents  to  replace  those  who  have  drifted  into  high-school 
teaching  without  definite  professional  aims,  as  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  advantages  of  the  new  system  to  primary 
teachers  will  be  equally  great,  as  defining  sharply  the  work  of 
the  elementary  period,  and  encouraging  not  less  earnest  but 
more  scientific  teaching,  with  more  tangible  and  satisfactory 
results;  hence  with  greater  professional  enthusiasm,  which 
will  be  not  evanescent  but  abiding. 

The  benefit  to  the  high  school  will  accrue  from  two  sources: 
First,  the  enrollment  of  pupils  at  an  age  several  years  earlier 
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than  now  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  greatly  increase 
the  attendance ;  it  will  also  draw  a  great  many  who  now  con¬ 
sider  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  a  convenient  stopping- 
place,  but  who  would  hardly  stop  if  the  break  between  the 
lower  and  the  higher  school  came  earlier;  these,  once  brought 
into  the  high  school,  would  in  many  cases  remain,  and  would 
swell  the  total  attendance  to  a  point  far  beyond  what  would 
otherwise  be  expected.  In  just  the  proportion  that  the  high 
school  increases  in  size,  relatively  to  the  population,  drawing 
its  contingent  of  students  from  all  classes,  it  will  strengthen  its 
hold  upon  the  public  and  be  cheerfully  sustained  by  tax¬ 
payers;  for  it  will  give  a  proportionately  larger  number  of 
people  a  personal  interest  in  it.  The  agitator  who  now  rages 
against  the  high  school  on  the  ground  that  it  exists  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  class  will  lose  much  more  than  half  his  capital  when  the 
attendance  is  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  the  average 
under  existing  conditions.  In  the  second  place,  the  increase 
of  what  we  may  call  the  high-school  influence  on  society  will 
be  immensely  augmented,  and  will  react  favorably  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  institution  that  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  possession 
and  pride  of  the  community;  this  consideration  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  significance  in  view  of  the  present  drift  of  our  population 
toward  the  cities. 

The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school 
involves  also  the  question  of  administration.  Will  the  high 
school  be  administered,  its  policy  directed,  and  its  teachers 
engaged,  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
or  will  the  principal,  made  directly  responsible  to  the  Board 
of  Education,' gain  full  control?  Will  the  State  intervene  and 
introduce  into  the  high  schools  a  system  of  administration 
from  a  State  center  through  a  bureau  or  a  State  superin¬ 
tendent  of  high  schools?  This  problem  is  complicated,  and 
far-reaching  in  its  scope ;  it  cannot  be  even  touched  on  here. 

The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  university  presents 
fewer  difficulties  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Speaking  from 
a  New  England  point  of  view,  Head  Master  Huling,  of  the 
Cambridge  English  High  School,  said  only  a  year  ago :  “The 
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break  in  connection  is  chiefly  between  the  higher  institutions 
and  the  high  schools.  The  reason  for  failure  of  adjustment  at 
this  point  becomes  clear  on  consideration.  From  the  earliest 
organization  of  the  colleges  their  requirements  hav^  been  met 
by  private  instructors  or  by  schools  organized  particularly  to 
meet  those  requirements,  the  ancient  grammar  schools,  the 
academies,  and  more  recently  the  private  preparatory  schools 
and  the  public  Latin  schools.”  In  reference  to  the  high 
school,  he  adds,  “It  now  conducts  the  education  of  more  than 
half  the  youth  of  our  country  who  are  receiving  secondary 
education  at  all.  From  these  considerations  the  high  school 
plainly  has  great  inertia.  It  could  not  be  conformed  to  the 
older  type  of  preparatory  school,  if  the  colleges  were  disposed 
to  make  the  effort.  .  .  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  feasible  to 
co-ordinate  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools,  because  now  it  is 
possible  for  the  high  school  to  appeal  to  every  variety  of  apti¬ 
tude  and  talent,  and  yet  find  its  capable  pupil  prepared  at 
graduation  to  pursue  with  profit  some  important  courses  in 
some  higher  institution.”  *"  But  that  which  Dr.  Ruling 
announces  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  discovery,  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  co-ordinating  high  school  and  college,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized,  and  not  only  recognized  but  tested  by  successful  appli¬ 
cation,  in  the  West,  for  twenty-five  years.  At  the  present 
time  the  number  of  schools  whose  work  is  so  adjusted  to  that 
of  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
as  to  secure  a  place  on  what  is  called  “the  accredited  list”  is 
152.  Of  this  number,  137,  or  more  than  90  per  cent.,  are  high 
schools;  the  remaining  15,  or  less  than  10  per  cent.,  are  partly 
academies,  partly  private  schools,  partly  small  colleges  and 
normal  schools  having  a  classical  course.  And  it  is  quite  too 
late  in  the  day  to  affirm  that  the  quality  of  preparation  fur¬ 
nished  by  these  schools,  in  the  average  of  work  offered  for 
admission,  is  inferior  to  that  furnished  by  the  schools  prepar¬ 
ing  especially  for  the  Eastern  colleges.  The  simple  fact  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  youth  trained  in  the  Western  high 

“Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools,  1894  ;  Official  Report,  p.  5. 
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schools  find  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  to  those  colleges 
speaks  for  itself ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  an  illustration 
from  the  university  side,  Professor  Rolfe,  who,  a  Harvard  man 
by  training,  came  directly  from  the  staff  of  the  Latin  depart¬ 
ment  of  Harvard  University  to  that  of  the  Latin  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  more  than  once  remarked 
that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  quality  between  the 
average  preparation  of  the  Michigan  students  in  Latin — nearly 
all  from  the  high  schools,  we  must  remember — and  that  of  the 
Harvard  students. 

The  reason  why  this  modus  vivendi  comes  so  late  to  the 
New  England  institutions  lies  in  the  failure,  on  the  part  of 
certain  educational  leaders,  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
high-school  movement,  and  to  feel  the  importance  of  helping 
and  thus  directing  it  rather  than  antagonizing  it.  Now  that 
the  point  indicated  by  Dr.  Huling  has  been  reached,  a  more 
complete  adjustment  will  gradually  be  made.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  for  establishing  closer  relations  between  colleges  and 
schools  in  the  North  Central  States  is  the  last  in  the  field,  not 
because  Western  teachers  are  less  interested  in  educational 
issues  than  others,  but  because  the  relations  between  the 
stronger  high  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  have  been  in 
general  so  satisfactory  as  to  make  the  need  of  fuller  co-opera¬ 
tion  appear  far  from  pressing.  This  organization,  as  those  of 
the  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  mission  in  bringing  the  institutions  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  into  closer  sympathy.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  a  tendency  which  gains  in  force  each  decade,  a  tendency  to 
unify  all  the  parts  of  our  American  education — elementary, 
secondary,  and  advanced — in  one  consistent  system,  and  so  to 
articulate  the  first  stage  with  the  second,  and  the  second  with 
the  third,  that  the  student  will  pass  from  the  lower  to  that  next 
above  without  waste  of  energy  or  a  feeling  of  irritation. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FADS 

Within  the  experience  of  most  men  and  women  who  are  now 
prominent  in  educational  work,,  there  have  occurred  from  time 
to  time  various  movements  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
might  be  called  “disturbances.”  In  effect  they  were  a  sort  of 
pedagogical  earthquake,  that  rattled  the  educational  structure 
deep  into  the  foundations.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  they  left 
the  superstructure  a  trifle  firmer;  perhaps  the  benefits  in  the 
long  run  were  more  than  commensurate  with  the  unsettled 
condition  that  such  disturbances  are  apt  to  leave;  perhaps  the 
worst  result  was  the  where-am-I-at  sensation  that  impels  one 
bewildered  to  clutch  at  whatever  may  be  next  the  hand. 
Among  the  disturbances  that  have  convulsed  the  educational 
structure  in  America  are : 

The  object-lesson  fad;  the  fixed-unit  fad,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Grube  and  other  systems;  the  language-lesson  fad; 
the  Quincy-system  fad ;  the  apperception  fad ;  the  correlation 
fad. 

In  applying  the  term  “fad”  I  positively  disclaim  any  dis¬ 
courtesy  toward  the  originators  of  the  ideas  or  toward  the  sys¬ 
tems  evolved.  Each  movement  was  based  upon  principles 
more  or  less  sound,  and  possessed  much  of  value  if  rightly 
used.  Each  became  a  fad  because  it  was  misunderstood,  mis¬ 
applied,  and  unskillfully  used.  The  object-lesson  fad,  for 
instance,  excites  no  feeling  but  that  of  derision,  when  men¬ 
tioned  nowadays;  and  yet  every  principle  it  involved  was 
pedagogically  sound.  It  died  from  abuse,  killed  by  its  friends. 
I  well  recall  the  contempt  a  teacher  refused  to  conceal  when  I 
shamefully  confessed  that  I  could  see  no  other  essentials  about 
a  pocket-knife  except  blades,  handle,  spring,  and  rivets.  He 
had  found  twenty-four  parts  and  was  begging  piteously  for  a 
twenty-fifth.  Viewed  in  such  an  aspect,  is  it  strange  that  object 
lessons  and  object  teaching  fell  into  disgrace?  What  could 
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better  serve  to  sharpen  the  child’s  perceptive  faculties  than 
such  a  course  as  that  elaborated  by  Mr.  Ricks?  And  yet,  if  I 
were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  faculty  of  teachers,  I 
should  be  almost  afraid  to  use  Mr.  Ricks’s  manual  for  fear 
that  some  superior  officer  might  insist  that  each  child  should 
memorize  every  fact,  action,  or  thing  that  he  observed. 

In  their  Psychology  of  number  Professors  McLellan  and 
Dewey  have  certainly  lifted  the  fundamental  principles  of 
arithmetic-teaching  to  a  higher  and  a  better  position  than  they 
before  occupied.  Their  volume  will  prove  a  sort  of  tombstone 
to  the  Grube  system,  as  a  fad,  and  it  is  well  that,  as  a  fad,  it 
should  be  buried.  The  originator  of  the  system  regarded  the 
fixity  of  the  unit  as  an  incident  only.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  teachers  who,  having  used  the  system  properly,  see  in  it 
what  it  is  worth ;  and  it  is  worth  a  great  deal.'  But  there  are 
thousands  of  others  who  made  the  fixed  character  of  the  unit 
the  one  essential  feature  of  the  work.  So  easy  it  was  to  do 
thus  that  the  system  readily  became  a  fad  and  properly  fell 
into  disgrace.  Doubtless,  some  of  the  enthusiasts  who  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Messrs.  McLellan  and  Dewey  will  so  emphasize 
the  changeable  character  of  the  unit  as  largely  to  prevent  its 
proper  concept.  The  unit  must  have  a  certain  fixedness  of 
character;  if  it  is  not  a  unit,  what  is  it? 

Apperception  had  its  day ;  and  yet  who  will  say  that  the 
underlying  principles  were  not  sound  and  their  application  not 
practical?  So,  too,  with  correlation.  It  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  be  a  popular  fad :  it  scarcely  lived  long  enough  to 
be  dissociated  from  its  entanglement  with  concentration.  Yet 
the  idea  embraces  the  soul  of  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
economical,  principles  concerned  in  education.  Does  it  need 
the  more  than  masterly  plea  of  Professor  Lukens,  in  a  recent 
number  of  thi^  Review,  to  demonstrate  this? 

Herbart’s  teachings  fortunately  have  not  reached  the  fad 
stage,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not.  Fortunately,  they 
are  out  of  reach  of  the  class  who  have  brought  other  rational 
principles  into  disrepute.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however, 
that  all  the  discussions  relating  to  Herbart,  pro  and  con,  are 
directed  to  those  ideas  that  he  himself  considers  more  or  less 
empirical  and  always  secondary ;  that  is,  the  various  theories 
embraced  under  the  caption,  “The  many-sidedness  of  interest.” 

’  I  note  in  this  connection  the  forthcoming  work  of  Principal  Branson  of  Mil- 
ledge  ville  Normal  College. 
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In  a  certain  rough  way  a  verse  of  the  Odyssey  outlines  the 
science  of  education : 

ri  TtpwTov,  r  d’  STtsira,  ri  6^  vcSTariov  Kara\k^oo\ 

What  first,  what  next,  what  lastly  shall  I  choose  ? 

Modern  pedagogical  science  is  rank  with  discussions  involving 
the  first  and  the  second,  but  one  rarely  sees  references  to  the 
vaxctriQv,  the  final,  which  Herbart  considers  the  summation 
of  all  educational  efforts,  namely — the  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  character;  and  this  aspect  is  about  the  only  one  in 
the  psychology  of  education  that  is  worth  more  than  an  inci¬ 
dental  consideration.  True,  we  have  recognized  the  many- 
sided  aspects  of  educational  methods,  but,  as  body  politic,  we 
have  recognized  but  one  side  at  a  time,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  If  the  first  two  hundred  pages  of  Herbart ’s  Science  of 
education  were  omitted,  about  everything  that  the  author 
himself  considers  essential  would  remain,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  chapters  would  constitute  a  pretty  complete  science  of 
education. 

The  psychology  of  the  fad  in  education  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  psychology  of  other  delusions,  except  that  it 
involves  a  class  of  people  that  intellectually  should  rise  above 
and  beyond  everything  that  is  chimerical.  When  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  the  development  of  a  sturdy  moral  character 
is  the  one  essential  end  of  education,  and  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  other  faculties  is  a  secondary  matter  that  may  be 
approached  from  many  sides,  and  by  a  legion  of  methods, 
there  will  be  fewer  opportunities  for  the  fad  in  education  to 
become  an  epidemic.  One  may  foist  an  imitation  of  his  own 
ways  upon  another,  but  in  doing  so  he  destroys  individuality 
without  giving  anything  in  the  place  of  it — no  matter  whether 
the  relations  be  those  of  principal  and  assistant,  or  teacher 
and  pupil.  No  advance  steps  are  beneficial  to  an  individual, 
a  class,  a  people,  or  a  race  that  do  not  flow  from  a  natural 
growth  of  the  mind  or  from  a  self-conviction  as  to  their  needs. 
The  greatest  problem  in  education,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
the  unmasking  of  fundamental  principles  as  the  discovery  of 
the  conditions  and  rate  of  their  assimilation.  When  we  have 
mastered  this  problem,  rational  processes  will  not  be  apt  to 
degenerate  into  fads. 

Jacques  W.  Redway 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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AN  IMPERFECT  CORRELATION 

The  term  correlation  has  come  to  include  three  terms,  viz., 
the  interrelation  of  different  studies;  co-ordination,  dealing 
with  two  or  more  groups  of  study ;  and  concentration,  with  one 
center.  In  the  able  article,  “A  high-school  course  in  English 
literature  and  its  correlations,”  published  in  the  December 
(1895)  Educational  Review,  the  term  is  evidently  used  in 
its  first  sense.  In  this  sense  the  meaning  is  restricted  to 
include  (i)  the  broadening  of  the  course  in  English  literature 
by  making  “each  selection  a  nucleus  for  the  study  of  the 
author’s  works,  a  group  of  his  contemporaries,  and  even  the 
whole  epoch” ;  (2)  such  a  thorough-going  treatment  of  each 
selection  as  will  not  overlook  its  necessary  historic,  economic, 
or  other  relations.  This  latter  method  serves  not  so  much  to 
correlate  the  literature  as  to  isolate  it  and  give  the  student  a 
clear  conception  of  its  real  meaning.  The  article  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  of  a  method  of  teaching  literature;  but 
where  is  the  correlation? 

The  very  fact  that  excursions  have  to  be  taken  into  so  many 
fields  indicates  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  time  assigned  to  the 
study  of  literature  is  really  given  to  extraneous  details.  The 
time  given  to  literature  is  sacrificed  to  history,  political  econ¬ 
omy,  etc.,  without  the  latter  returning  any  adequate  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  former. 

An  analysis  of  the  selections  given  indicates  that  the  chief 
correlations  are  with  history  and  political  economy,  although 
there  are  important  correlations  with  other  subjects.  What  is 
needed  at  present  is  not  to  be  reminded  that  a  selection 
should  be  a  nucleus  for  the  works  of  an  author,  nor  that  the 
author  should  be  a  center  for  a  group  of  his  contemporaries, 
nor  even  that  ^  in  teaching  a  piece  of  literature  we  should  not 
neglect  its  historic  or  economic  background  or  suggestions. 
Good  teachers  of  literature  have  not  neglected  these  points, 
nor  would  they,  even  if  there  were  no  such  term  as  correlation 
in  common  use.  What  is  needed  is  fundamental,  viz.,  that 
there  shall  be  such  a  careful  rearrangement  of  the  course  of 
study  that  the  studies  which  correlate  shall  re-enforce  each 
other  at  just  the  right  time.  Then  not  only  “would  each 
teacher  be  informed  respecting  the  current  work  of  his  pupils 
in  all  fields  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  correlations,”  but  these  interrelations  would 
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be  so  manifest,  and  the  mutual  help  so  evident,  that  there 
would  develop  a  spirit  of  unity  which  is  now  impossible. 

A.  F.  Ames 

Riverside,  III. 


SHALL  WE  INTRODUCE  THE  MILITARY  SYSTEM  IN 
SCHOOLS? 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  the  magazines 
and  educational  journals  on  the  advisability  of  introducing 
military  drill  more  generally  into  our  schools.  The  ball  was 
set  rolling  by  ex-President  Harrison,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Century  favoring  the  idea,  which  immediately  aroused  the 
opposition  of  those  patriots  who  stand  horrified  at  the  object 
lesson  in  militarism  offered  by  the  standing  armies  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  writer  that  so  few  took 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  and  especially  those  who, 
from  experience,  are  best  fitted  to  defend  the  system.  It  may 
be  that  if  we,  who  are  so  successfully  using  the  system,  were  to 
explain  the  advantages  too  fully  that  our  suggestions  might 
be  adopted  too  freely  for  our  own  business  comfort ;  in  other 
words,  we  might  multiply  the  number  of  military  schools,  and 
thereby  create  a  competition  that  would  materially  affect  our 
incomes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  of  this  system 
make  such  an  unfair  statement  of  the  case  that  it  may  be  well 
for  some  of  us  that  have  obtained  our  faith  by  our  works  to 
state  the  opposite  side ;  for  if  teachers,  whose  business  it  is  to 
weigh  every  factor  that  may  enter  into  a  child’s  education,  are 
so  blind  as  to  fail  to  see  the  very  great  benefits  arising  from 
a  proper  use  of  the  military  system,  what  can  we  expect  of 
parents  who  give,  as  a  general  thing,  but  little  attention  to 
the  subject  at  all,  especially  in  its  details? 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  in  military 
schools  there  are  two  systems  in  use ;  one,  which  I  shall  desig¬ 
nate  as  the  “cast-iron”  system,  in  which  everything  is  made 
subservient  to  the  military  department,  and  the  other,  which 
I  shall  term  the  “steel-spring”  system,  in  which  the  military 
feature  is  but  one  of  the  means  toward  the  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  boy.  In  the  former  a  boy  must  bend  or  break; 
his  individuality  is  almost  completely  lost  in  the  absolutely 
rigid  requirements  of  the  army  regulations.  In  the  United 
States  Army  there  is  almost  as  wide  a  gulf  between  the  com- 
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missioned  officers  and  the  men  as  there  is  between  master  and 
servant;  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  sympathy  between  them; 
and  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  United  States  Army  officer 
is  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  military  department  of  a 
school,  he  carries  with  him  this  same  idea  of  superiority,  and 
too  often  treats  the  boys  under  his  charge  as  mere  elements  in 
a  machine — a  soulless  aggregation  of  intelligent  muscles  that 
must  follow  a  cast-iron  rule  or  be  broken.  One  of  three 
things  happens:  the  boy  outwardly  submits  to  all  require¬ 
ments,  cursing  the  day  that  saw  him  entrapped  in  such  a  net ; 
or  he  submits  with  as  good  grace  as  possible,  consoling  him¬ 
self  with  the  reflection  that  it  will  be  his  turn  next — and  then 
look  out!  he’ll  show  the  other  fellows  a  thing  or  two!  and, 
lastly,  there  is  the  sensitive,  spirited  boy,  who  has  judgment 
and  a  will  of  his  own,  who  bears  the  strain  as  long  as  human 
nature  can  stand  it,  and  then — something  breaks;  he  openly 
rebels,  is  expelled  from  school,  and,  probably,  is  ruined  for 
life.  The  writer  objects  to  the  cast-iron  system. 

Now  as  to  the  steel-spring  system.  A  word  explains  the 
whole  idea:  the  boy  is  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  latitude, 
allowed  to  use  his  own  judgment  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in 
military  matters;  but  if  he  concludes  to  depart  from  the  pre¬ 
scribed  path  he  finds  a  stronger  and  stronger  force  pulling  him 
back,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  constant  pressure 
brings  him  back  into  the  line  of  duty,  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  in 
it  he  feels  no  galling  restraint;  but  let  him  deviate,  never  so 
little,  and  he  finds,  in  a  properly  adjusted  system,  a  force,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  his  deviation,  drawing  him  back  again.  In  a  short 
time  he  comes  to  know  what  is  expected  of  him,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  machinery  moves  as  smoothly  in  appearance 
as  the  cast-iron  system,  but  with  the  important  difference  that 
it  is  made  'possible  by  the  willing  obedience  of  its  elements — 
the  cadets.  One  act  of  willing  obedience  is  worth  more,  as  an 
educational  factor,  than  a  week’s  work  under  compulsion.  It 
is  a  rare  thing,  under  this  system,  that  the  spring  is  strained 
until  it  snaps. 

It  is  probable  that  the  opponents  of  the  military  system  got 
their  impressions  from  schools  using  the  cast-iron  system ; 
but  even  it  has  its  advantages  in  common  with  the  milder  and 
better  system.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  takes  but  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  You  ask  ten  men 
what  advantage  they  consider  a  military  school  possesses  over 
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the  non-military,  and  they  will  say,  "Well,  it  straightens  the 
boy  up,”  and  nine  of  them  will  go  no  further;  the  tenth  man 
may  add  that  "It  gives  a  boy  a  graceful  carriage  and  teaches 
him  to  obey  orders” ;  it  is  a  rare  thing,  indeed,  you  will  find  a 
man  who  takes  a  deeper  or  broader  view  of  the  subject. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  does  give  a  boy  a  more  erect  fig¬ 
ure  and  a  more  graceful  carriage, — physical  traits  only, — there 
are  moral,  mental,  and  social  reasons  for  giving  boys  the  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  more  a  boy’s  school  environment  can  be 
made  to  foreshadow  the  better  part  of  the  real  world  in  his 
after  life,  the  better.  As  a  private,  in  the  ranks,  he  must  learn 
implicit,  unquestioned,  and  immediate  obedience  to  his 
superior’s  orders,  be  that  superior  a  fellow  cadet  sergeant  or 
the  commandant  of  the  battalion ;  and  most  boys  need  this 
lesson.  How  many  boys  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of, 
say  fifteen  or  sixteen,  always  obey  their  parents  after 
this  fashion?  Very,  very  few.  And  if  these  same  boys  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  young  manhood  without  learning  the  lesson 
of  absolute  obedience  to  rightful  authority,  what  kind  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  may  we  expect?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  any 
intelligent  person  compare  the  present-day  record  of  college 
hazing,  and  see  if  the  non-military  does  not  furnish  the  larger 
number  of  examples  of  rowdyism?  To  what  is  this  due? 
Undoubtedly  to  the  better  esprit  de  corps  found  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  school,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  discipline 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  older  cadets  themselves.  The  law- 
abiding  boy  is  the  more  likely  to  become  a  law-abiding  man. 

In  a  properly  regulated  military  school  a  boy  soon  learns 
that  he  has  a  double  function ;  in  the  classroom  and  on  the 
playground  he  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  every  other  boy; 
but  the  instant  he  steps  into  the  ranks  as  a  cadet,  his  cadet 
officer  is  his  superior;  he  can  no  longer  presume  upon  his 
friendship,  nor  need  fear  his  enmity,  if  the  officer  is  as  upright 
and  conscientious  as  he  should  be.  He  must  obey  the  law, 
regardless  of  the  means  through  which  this  obedience  is 
required. 

Promptness  and  regularity  are  other  valuable  elements  in 
the  life  of  any  man,  both  of  which  are  instilled  into  boys  that 
are  educated  in  a  military  school;  but  there  is  one  valuable 
training  that  a  boy  gets  in  no  other  kind  of  school,  and  that 
is  the  development  of  his  executive  ability.  There  is  nothing 
to  take  the  place  of  the  training  obtained  by  a  boy  as  a  cadet 
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officer;  after  serving  from  one  to  two  years  as  a  private,  he  is 
made  a  minor  officer — a  corporal  or  a  sergeant,  the  grade 
depending,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  his  natural  ability.  At 
first  his  duties  are  almost  nominal,  but  he  is  given  enough  to 
do  to  give  him  self-confidence,  a  big  point  in  itself ;  gradually 
his  sphere  of  authority  is  extended  until  he  is  placed  in  charge 
of  an  “awkward  squad”  as  drill  master;  here  his  own  mistakes 
are  not  noticed  by  his  men  on  account  of  the  rawness  of  the 
material  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  but  he  profits  by  his 
experience ;  after  a  year  of  this  kind  of  work  he  is  made  a 
lieutenant  or  a  captain,  and  he  frequently  has  entire  charge  of 
a  company,  and  occasionally  of  the  entire  battalion ;  he  soon 
acquires  not  only  the  tone  of  command,  but  what  is  better, 
the  bearing  of  a  commander;  seeing  his  commands  obeyed  so 
often  and  so  readily,  the  faculty  of  directing  others  becomes  a 
part  of  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  traits  a  man  can 
have.  What  other  school  pretends  to  develop  a  boy’s  execu¬ 
tive  ability?  What  other  school  can?  In  a  great  many  voca¬ 
tions  of  life  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how  a  thing  should  be 
done ;  but  one  must  be  able  to  execute  his  designs.  A  grad¬ 
uate  without  this  power  is  like  an  escaping  prisoner  on  a  loco¬ 
motive,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  throttle-valve  to  the 
engine — he  has  the  means  of  escape,  but  he  cannot  use  them. 

Then  let  us  do  away  with  the  idea  of  mere  military  display, 
recognize  the  true  value  of  the  right  kind  of  military  disci¬ 
pline,  and  let  us  work  for  more  military  schools  instead  of 
arguing  against  them. 

C.  W.  Fowler 

Kentucky  Training  School, 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 
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The  Philosophy  of  school  management — By  Arnold  Tompkins,  Professor  of 

Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1895.  218  p. 

$1.00. 

This  is  a  companion  book  to  the  Philosophy  of  teaching,  by 
the  same  author.  In  the  earlier  volume  school  management 
was  treated  in  a  single  chapter,  of  which  this  later  work  is  an 
elaboration.  School  management  and  school  teaching  are  so 
intimately  related  in  the  actual  school  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  differentiate  them,  and  in  some  instances  Professor 
Tompkins  has  treated  under  the  head  of  school  management 
topics  which  properly  belong  to  teaching,  as,  for  example,  the 
recitation  and  the  art  of  questioning;  but  in  the  main  his  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  clear. 

The  Philosophy  of  school  management  is  dignified,  thought¬ 
ful,  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  book  which  all  connected  with  school 
work  should  read.  The  author  has  been  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  in  unifying  his  work;  there  is  a  single  line  of  thought  run¬ 
ning  with  perfect  distinctness  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
line  of  thought  is  the  same  as  that  which  dominates  the  ear¬ 
lier  work,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  school.  The  keynote  of 
the  book  is  found  in  the  statement,  “The  school  is  an  organic 
spiritual  unity.”  The  school  includes,  according  to  Mr. 
Tompkins,  tax-payers,  parents,  boards  of  education,  build¬ 
ings,  appliances,  teachers,  pupils,  everything  concerned  in  the 
education  of  the  child,  from  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  its  realization.  “The  idea  of  developing  the  child 
by  a  systematic  teaching  process  brings  forth  the  objective 
school ;  and  this,  in  turn,  must  bring  forth  the  development  of 
the  child.  The  objective  school  must  answer  back  to  the  life 
which  supports  it.  It  stands  as  the  middle  term  in  a  series, 
between  an  idea  and  its  realization;  but  it  takes  the  whole 
series  to  constitute  the  school.”  The  law  of  the  school,  upon 
which  all  of  its  activities  depend,  is  not  a  law  imposed  from 
without  by  school  authorities,  or  even  by  the  state.  It  arises 
from  within,  and  may  stand  in  opposition  to  an  externally 
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imposed  law ;  it  is  as  essential  as  is  the  law  of  the  plant  or  the 
animal. 

Education  is  the  process  of  the  development  of  a  living 
organism,  and  the  school  is  education  in  the  process  of  realiza¬ 
tion.  Thus,  “the  real  school,  from  which  the  law  emanates,  is 
mind  in  effort  to  unfold  mind.”  It  reduces  itself  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  unity  of  teacher  and  pupil ;  these  two  are  the  school  in 
essence.  “This  seems  to  be  the  spiritual  center  out  of  which 
issues  all  law,  and  to  which  all  instrumentalities  co-operate; 
for  it  is  here  that  the  miracle  of  changing  the  ideal  into  the 
real  is  wrought.”  “School  management  is  the  process  by 
which  all  the  acts  of  all  the  agents  constituting  the  organism  are 
brought  into  the  unity  of  the  one  act  above  described.”  The 
school,  further  and  finally,  reduces  itself  to  the  spiritual  unity 
of  the  pupil  himself.  “This  is  the  unity  of  the  pupil’s  real  and 
ideal  self,  or  rather  the  school  is  the  tension  between  the  two.” 
“And  here  we  have  come  upon  the  most  specific  and  vital 
principle  of  school  management — one  which  must  be  carried 
out  throughout  the  discussion.  A  school  is  firmly  grounded 
when  it  is  conscious  of  itself,  if  we  may  think  of  it  so — that  is, 
when  the  objective  school  is  held  by  the  pupil  as  arising  out 
of  his  own  life ;  when  seen  as  truly  himself,  and  not  the  will  of 
another;  when  he  does  not  feel  that  it  is  something  set  over 
against  himself,  but  that  it  is  himself,  projected  in  that  form 
for  his  own  self-realization.”  This  fine  analysis  at  first  seems 
somewhat  fanciful,  and  yet  it  suggests  the  only  possible  phi¬ 
losophy  for  a  true  school.  Ideal  education  can  be  nothing  but 
assisting  the  child  to  attain  his  ideal  self,  and  all  the  machinery, 
buildings,  appliances,  teachers,  authorities,  exist  but  for  this 
end.  In  so  far  as  they  aid  each  child  to  attain  his  ideal  self, 
they  are  useful  and  constitute  a  true  school;  in  so  far  as  they 
fail  to  aid  in  this  accomplishment,  they  are  useless  or  harmful, 
and  constitute  a  false  school.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Professor  Tompkins’s  book.  If  followed  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  school  systems,  it  would  brush  away  at 
once  bad  teaching,  bad  government,  bad  appliances,  and,  above 
all,  that  devotion  to  the  machine  for  the  machine’s  sake,  which 
has  crushed  the  life  out  of  so  many  a  school,  and  dwarfed  the 
growth  of  so  many  a  budding  child’s  soul.  “Thus  we  have 
reached  the  simple  but  potent  truth  that  the  general  law  of 
unity  of  the  organism,  which  controls  the  whole  complex 
school  system,  reduces  itself  in  last  analysis  to  the  unity  of 
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the  pupil’s  ideal  and  real  self.  This  is  the  unity  which  must 
never  be  violated,  and  which  the  whole  system  stands  pledged 
to  maintain.  In  all  questions  of  school  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  this  is  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.”  Having  stated 
clearly  and  fully  the  law  of  the  school,  the  author  then  dis¬ 
cusses,  first,  “The  law  evolving  the  organism,”  and  second, 
“The  organism  executing  the  law,”  thus  completing  his  circle. 

Under  the  first  head  he  considers  the  teacher  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  pupils,  the  schoolroom,  the  mechanical  appliances, 
and  supervision,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  idea,  school.  There 
is  not  place  in  this  review  to  dwell  upon  the  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  chapter.  Under  the  first  head  he 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  professional  spirit,  which  he  defines  as, 
“The  feeling  of  urgency  produced  by  an  ideal,  in  order  that 
the  ideal  may  realize  itself,”  and  takes  the  high  ground  that 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  should  be  both  the  motive  and  the 
reward  of  the  labor  required  to  realize  it.  The  desirability  of 
good  salaries  for  teachers  rests,  not  upon  the  demand  of  the 
teachers,  but  upon  the  necessity  that,  if  they  are  to  have  the 
professional  spirit,  they  be  freed  from  carping  care. 

Under  the  head  of  supervision  he  takes  the  position  already 
advocated  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen :  insists  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  educational  departments  of  the  school  system  should 
be  kept  distinct,  and  that  the  superintendent  of  education 
should  be  free  to  chose  his  teachers  and  determine  his  courses 
of  study. 

Much  excellent  advice  is  given  as  to  methods  of  selecting 
the  teacher  and  aiding  him  in  his  work.  “To  supervise 
instruction  is  to  find  the  way  through  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.” 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  “The  organism  executing  the  law” 
consideration  is  given  to  the  organization  of  the  school,  includ¬ 
ing  classification  and  gradation,  the  classes  studying,  the  classes 
reciting,  and  order.  The  author’s  treatment  of  classification 
and  gradation,  while  containing  much  excellent  matter,  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  book.  He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an 
arrangement  of  school  classes  as  tends  to  the  development  of 
the  individual,  but  is  not  in  favor  of  the  extreme  methods 
advocated  by  Mr.  Search,  whose  Pueblo  plan  is  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Then  follows  a  plan  for  gradation,  which  is  supposed 
to  do  away  with  its  evils.  This  was  prepared  by  the  author 
some  years  ago,  and  might  better  have  been  omitted  from  the 
present  volume,  as  it  fails  to  show  a  proper  solution  for  the 
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problem  and,  as  it  seems  to  the  reviewer,  fails  to  carry  out  the 
author’s  own  idea  of  the  importance  of  breadth  as  well  as 
length  in  a  course  of  study.  Progress  through  the  grades  is 
not  necessarily  progress  in  education,  nor  does  it  by  any  means 
follow,  because  two  pupils  remain  in  the  same  grade,  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  although  of  widely  differing  ability,  that 
one  is  either  kept  back  or  the  other  crowded  forward.  The 
course  of  study  should  be  so  rich  that,  while  its  requirements 
do  not  exceed  the  average  ability,  it  will  yet  furnish  mental 
food  enough  for  the  best  minds.  The  evils  incident  to  close 
gradation,  however,  are  great,  and  pupils  should  be  put  for¬ 
ward  as  rapidly  as  their  maturing  abilities  will  allow. 

The  author’s  plan,  while  relieving  the  congestion  in  the 
lower  grades  and  allowing  the  younger  pupils  to  advance  by 
short  steps  as  rapidly  as  possible,  seems  to  cause  both  con¬ 
gestion  and  retardation,  or  forcing,  in  the  higher  grades,  but 
his  main  proposition  that  the  steps  between  grades  should  be 
short,  and  that  pupils  should  be  put  into  classes  for  which  they 
are  best  qualified,  is  right  and  in  accord  with  the  best  practice. 

The  suggestion  that  pupils  recite  in  different  subjects  with 
different  classes,  while  it  has  some  things  to  commend  it,  seems 
to  ignore  the  value  of  a  correlated  course  of  study  and  the 
desirability  of  a  harmonious  development. 

The  treatment  of  the  order  of  the  school,  is,  in  the  main, 
excellent.  It  depends  upon  the  unity  of  the  organism,  which 
may  be  broken  either  by  teacher  or  pupil.  If  this  unity  has 
been  violated,  it  must  be  restored,  and  in  his  discussion  of  this 
subject  the  author  is  at  his  best.  Since  the  law  of  the  school 
is  found  “Within  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  pupil  himself,’’  if 
the  pupil  has  violated  a  law  and  thus  has  broken  the  unity,  no 
one  but  himself  can  restore  it.  “The  school  is  never  stable 
unless  it  rests  in  the  pupil’s  adoption  of  it  as  his  law.’’  “No 
arbitrary  will  must  displace  the  pupil’s  obedience  to  himself, 
as  objectified  in  the  school.’’  “It  may  be  good,  but  it  cannot 
be  best  for  the  pupil  to  obey  his  teacher.’’  From  these  prin¬ 
ciples  stated  earlier  in  the  book,  the  author  draws  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  broken  unity  in  the  school  is  not  restored  when  the 
pupil  submits  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  teacher;  but  when 
he  submits  to  his  own  will,  he  restores  the  unity  within  his 
own  being;  then  is  the  unity  restored  in  the  school,  which  is 
but  the  projection  of  himself.  This  is  high  doctrine.  I  think, 
however,  that  many  teachers  will  justly  question  the  statement, 
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on  p.  180,  that  evil  manifested  may  be  a  good  thing.  "If  the 
boy  desires  to  write  his  autograph  on  the  floor,  the  teacher 
should  be  pleased  to  have  him  do  so ;  the  problem  of  rubbing 
it  off  can  be  made  so  purifying  and  tonic  to  the  blood.”  The 
distinguished  author  could  hardly  have  realized  the  natural 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  remark. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  few  places  Professor  Tompkins 
has  allowed  himself  to  lay  aside  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of  say¬ 
ing  something  clever,  as  for  instance  in  his  description  of  the 
mediocre  superintendent,  on  p.  94,  and  in  his  introduction  of 
the  quotation  from  “The  Courtin’,”  on  p.  132.  In  a  few 
instances,  also,  the  author’s  good  English  deserts  him,  as,  for 
instance,  on  p.  131,  “If  the  teacher  has  not  lived  the  first  day 
in  idea  more  than  what  is  required  to  write,  etc.”;  on  p.  127, 
“No  problem  of  organization  is  more  easily  solved,  theo¬ 
retically  .  .  .  but  none  more  difficult  of  practical  solution,” 
and  on  p.  142,  “This  problem  thoroughly  entered  into,  and  the 
teacher  becomes,”  etc. ;  but  these  are  trifling  defects;  the  book 
as  a  whole  takes  high  ground,  has  unity  of  purpose  and  dignity 
of  treatment,  and  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  literature.  It  is  well  worth  reading. 

C.  B.  Gilbert 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Milton — Edited  by  James  Greenleaf  Croswell,  Head¬ 
master  of  the  Brearley  School.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895. 
lii  -|-  89  p.  Introductory  price,  60  cents. 

Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  oration,  together  with  other  addresses  relating  to 
the  revolution — Edited  by  Professor  Fred  Newton  Scott  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1895.  xliii  -f-  137  p. 
Introductory  price,  60  cents. 

Milton’s  L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas — Edited  by  Professor 
William  P.  Trent  of  the  University  of  the  South.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1895.  xviii  -|-  181  p.  Introductory  price,  60  cents. 

We  have  here  the  last  three  issues  of  Longmans’s  English 
classics,  of  which  the  first  three  have  already  been  noticed  in 
the  pages  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  volumes  “follow  hard  upon”  their  fellows,  gives  us 
good  assurance  that  we  are  to  have  at  last  a  single  series  which 
will  cover  all  the  entrance  requirements  in  English.  A  glance 
at  any  volume  reveals  that  we  have  here  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  series  as  well.  The  three  issues  reviewed  in  December 
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were  all  intended  for  reading:  two  designed  for  study  and 
practice  are  now  at  haqd- 

A  word  may  still  be  said  concerning  the  objects  of  this  series 
as  a  whole.  The  general  editor  desires,  first,  “to  interest 
young  students  in  certain  books,  as  literature."  Effort  is  to 
be  made  “to  make  these  books  not  only  pleasant  and  useful 
reading  in  themselves,  but  incentives  to  further  reading  and 
study.”  Secondly,  he  will  provide  in  each  case  a  “thorough 
and  satisfactory  method  of  treatment.”  Finally,  he  will  set 
before  “students,  who  are  not  preparing  for  college,  a  series  of 
properly  edited  English  classics.”  It  was  worth  while  to 
specify  this  last  purpose.  The  English  entrance  requirements 
as  a  whole  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  provided  in  great  measure 
for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  college;  and  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  these  classics  for  school  use  that  great  majority 
ought  to  be  frankly  taken  into  account. 

The  books  set  forth  by  the  conference,  even  in  the  most 
deferential  hands,  are  susceptible  of  this  division:  (i)  Books 
which  the  schoolboy  ought  to  read,  and  (2)  books  which  he 
may  read,  but  which  he  is  too  young  to  appreciate  rightly. 
Concerning  this  second  class  the  great  need  of  the  boy  about 
to  enter  college  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
them.  For  him  it  would  surely  be  more  healthful  if  he  might 
be  fed  on  good  literature  that  he  could  assimilate,  no  matter  if 
it  all  belonged  to  the  nineteenth  century  or  to  the  last  twenty 
years  thereof.  Shakspere  and  Milton  would  then  be  reserved 
for  later  and  better  days,  and  Macbeth  and  Lycidas  and  Paradise 
Lost  need  not  then  submit  to  the  hopeless  drudgery  that  has 
reduced  the  Iliad,  "Into  what  pit  thou  seest,  from  what  height 
fallen.”  But  to  the  boys  who  did  not  go  to  college  Shakspere 
and  Milton  might  then  be  and  remain  mere  names:  that  is  to 
be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

These  works,  then,  in  whichever  of  the  two  classes  named 
above  they  fall,  are  to  be  edited  on  a  general  plan,  for  which 
the  youth  of  all  the  students  marks  a  useful  limit.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  volumes  containing  Milton’s  shorter  poems,  the 
editors,  though  presenting  these  books  “as  literature,”  will  deal 
but  little  in  pure  literary  criticism.  Wisely,  no  doubt,  though 
with  a  certain  inadequacy  in  the  case  of  the  greater  classics, 
they  will  furnish,  rather  than  literary  criticism,  stores  for  criti¬ 
cism  in  future  years.  In  putting  before  the  student  this  fund 
of  useful  Information,  however,  they  serve  him  first  of  all  in 
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another  and  more  immediate  way.  For  to  remind  a  boy  just 
what  a  line  means  is  certainly  a  good  way  to  keep  him  from 
reading  perfunctorily  and  apprehending  vaguely — the  faults  to 
which  his  youth  is  most  exposed.  How  many  boys  regard  this 
whole  scheme — which  has  cost  so  much  time  to  set  forth — as 
so  many  pages  of  work,  to  be  got  through  in  so  many 
“periods”!  And  how  many  teachers  sigh  for  the  means  to 
make  those  boys  read  good  books  with  the  interest  they  per¬ 
versely  show  in  bad  ones! 

The  editions  before  me  are  all  efforts  to  solve  this  problem 
on  these  lines;  the  results  in  the  case  of  two  of  them  are  some¬ 
what  startling.  All  profit  by  certain  specific  excellences  in 
the  plan  of  the  general  editor.  When  one  opens  one  of  these 
books  he  sees  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  author.  I  hope  the 
time  may  come  when  no  classic  intended  for  study  as  litera¬ 
ture  will  lack  such  a  frontispiece ;  if  we  wish  an  author  to  cease 
to  be  a  name,  let  us  make  him  a  person.  The  notes  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  pages,  where,  in  any  book  intended  for  reading,  they 
certainly  should  be.  How  much  time  has  the  diligent  student 
sacrificed,  how  much  valuable  information  has  his  less  conscien¬ 
tious  brother  lost,  through  the  persistent  huddling  together  at 
the  end  of  a  volume  of  a  mass  of  notes  intended  to  “facilitate 
intelligent  reading” !  The  suggestions  for  teachers  are  likely  to 
be  of  great  value  not  only  because  many  teachers  need  assist¬ 
ance  in  such  work,  but  also  because  they  must  tend  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  uniformity  of  method  that  is  hardly  less  valuable  than 
the  uniformity  of  the  courses  themselves. 

The  Essay  on  Milton  in  this  series  is  a  highly  conscientious 
effort  to  do  for  the  schoolboy  all  that  diligence  and  love  in  an 
editor  can  do.  The  results  throw  some  light  upon  this  essay 
as  a  book  for  youth.  An  essay  of  60  pages  salutes  us  as  a  book 
of  140  pages:  the  introduction  covers  nearly  40  pages,  the 
suggestions  to  teachers  require  12  more,  the  notes  must  repre¬ 
sent  about  30  pages.  Yet  this  work  is  to  be  read  rather  than 
studied !  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  Macaulay  was  young 
and  not  averse  to  displaying  his  erudition ;  that  Macaulay  is 
fond  of  controversy,  and  never  evades  a  question  that  comes  in 
his  way;  that,  moreover,  Macaulay  loves  concreteness  and 
never  touches  a  thought  without  naming  a  man.  Hence  the 
zealous  editor  must  take  up  not  only  Macaulay,  but  Milton, 
not  merely  Macaulay  and  Milton,  but  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
attacked  Milton;  and  he  must  mention  the  party  prejudices  of 
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the  Doctor,  as  well  as  the  political  beliefs  and  aims  of  Macaulay 
himself.  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  dozen  lines  on  the  37th 
page  of  the  introduction  must  suffice  to  mark  Macaulay’s 
“position  in  literature.”  This  appalling  breadth  appears  also 
in  the  notes.  On  p.  6  we  find  as  note  l  :  “  ‘Matter  is  imperish¬ 
able  and  eternal,  because  it  is  not  only  from  God,  but  of  God,’ 
who  is  eternal.  Milton  would  be  classed  now  as  a  pantheistic 
materialist.  He  appears  to  hold  that  there  is  no  radical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  body  and  soul,  or  between  matter  and  spirit.” 
As  note  4  we  are  told  that  quartos  are  “books  in  the  making 
of  which  the  large  sheets  of  printing  paper  are  folded  twice, 
making  four  leaves.”  In  what  stage  of  culture  is  the  pupil 
who,  being  able  to  make  use  of  the  first  note,  is  yet  in  need  of 
the  second?  Of  course  the  editor  makes  occasional  slips.  The 
word  orthodox,  which  is  passed  by  on  p.  6  is  explained  on  p.  9. 
There  is  a  typographical  error  too  in  the  numbering  of  the 
notes  on  p.  31.  But  it  is  idle  to  pick  flaws  of  this  sort.  If  this 
edition  has  a  fault,  it  is  its  compass:  the  truth  about  this  only 
actual  use  can  reveal. 

The  orations  of  Webster  presented,  no  doubt,  a  less  severe 
task  for  the  editor;  at  all  events.  Professor  Scott  has 
been  altogether  successful.  His  biography  of  Webster  is 
concise;  his  remarks  on  Webster’s  oratory  pertinent  and 
brief.  After  unusually  explicit  suggestions  for  teachers,  are 
set  forth  specimen  examination  papers,  which  furnish  a  sort 
of  terminus  ad  quern  for  the  inexperienced  teacher.  I  have 
intimated  that  these  orations  had  few  pitfalls  for  editors,  but 
the  general  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  proves  that  Professor 
Scott  thought  of  a  great  many  things  connected  with  Webster 
which  he  decided  not  to  incorporate  in  his  introduction.  It 
contains  very  brief  discussions  of  some  twenty-two  topics. 

In  opening  the  third  of  these  volumes,  we  are  surprised  by 
coming  at  once  upon  the  suggestions  for  teachers.  Professor 
Trent,  when  he  came  to  write  a  biography  of  the  poet,  seems 
to  have  found  his  “occupation  gone.”  The  painstaking  editor 
of  Macaulay’s  essay  had  discoursed  upon  Milton  already.  The 
suggestions  in  question,  too,  are  brief,  so  that  the  general 
matter  of  introduction  covers  but  ten  pages.  An  excellent 
prefatory  critical  note  is  provided  for  each  poem ;  and  gathered 
at  the  end  of  the  book  are  over  one  hundred  pages  of  notes. 
This  book  is  intended  for  study  and  practice,  and  the  editor 
had  a  right  to  conclude  that  it  would  receive  a  good  deal  of  the 
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teacher’s  and  pupil’s  time.  He  expects,  no  doubt,  that  the 
study  of  these  poems  for  school  children  cannot  but  prove  a 
severe  task,  and  he  assails  courageously  the  problem  of  making 
these  boys  and  girls — if  they  must  read  the  Lycidas — under¬ 
stand  every  word  and  phrase  so  long  as  "Memory  holds  her 
seat.”  The  result  is  a  magnificent  mass  of  notes,  which  the 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  great  poet  may  work  through  with 
satisfaction  and  with  profit — but,  in  all  respect  be  it  said,  it  is 
not  easy  for  me  to  picture  any  schoolboy  of  my  acquaintance 
agreeably  engaged  with  them. 

The  omission  of  the  biography  of  Milton  is  to  be  regretted. 
Some  of  us,  too,  may  have  our  personal  quarrel  with  the  editor 
on  account  of  the  position  of  the  notes,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  book  is  intended  for  study,  and  that  in  this  matter 
we  might  find  the  teacher  for  practical  reasons  against  us. 
The  question  of  over-editing  is  a  more  serious  one;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  book  intended  for  detailed  study  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
there  can  be  too  much  good  editing,  and  good  the  work  of 
Professor  Trent  certainly  is.  If  doubts  arise  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  some  of  these  prescribed  works,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  excellent  thoroughness  of  these  editions  has  called 
them  up.  The  series  as  a  whole  certainly  marks,  through 
this  very  characteristic,  a  clear  advance  beyond  all  its 
predecessors. 

Milton  Haight  Turk 

Hobart  College, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  history  of  education  in  Connecticut — B.  C.  Steiner,  A.  M.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1893.  Contributions  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Educational  History,  No.  14,  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Editor. 

Higher  education  in  Iowa — Leonard  F.  Parker.  Bureau  of  Education,  Cir¬ 
cular  of  Information  No.  6,  1893.  Contributions  to  American  Educational  His¬ 
tory,  No.  17,  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Editor. 

Higher  education  in  Tennessee — Lucius  Salisbury  Merriam,  Ph.  D.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Circular  of  Information  No.  5,  1893.  Contributions  to  American 
Educational  History,  No.  16,  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Editor. 

In  these  reports  we  have  laid  before  us,  by  the  accident  of 
order  in  publication,  as  many  distinct  types  of  educational 
development :  one,  the  primitive  New  England  system,  com¬ 
mencing  with  its  earliest  settlements  and  meeting  the  first 
social  demands  in  the  light  of  its  inherited  English  traditions ; 
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readjusting,  adding  to,  and  improving  its  educational  institu¬ 
tions  as  required  by  its  developing  history ;  the  second,  that 
of  a  Western  community  of  New  England  antecedents,  estab¬ 
lishing  itself  upon  the  foundation  of  a  national  experience  of 
half  a  century,  and  building  broadly  for  its  educational,  as  for 
its  political  institutions ;  while  the  third  is  that  of  a  State 
developing  in,  and  positively  affected  by  the  social  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  Southern  life,  but  in  its  later  years  entering  upon  an 
era  of  reform  in  the  complete  reorganization  of  its  educational 
system  that  already  gives  it  rank  with  the  progressive  States 
of  the  republic. 

The  report  for  Connecticut  is  a  compilation  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  materials  that  are  of  great  interest  and  of  permanent 
historical  value.  Two  ideas  appear  as  positive  factors  in  the 
history  of  the  Colonies  of  this  State.  The  first  is  the  spirit 
of  individualism  in  which  every  person  and  every  nucleus  of 
social  life  asserts  itself,  and  refuses  to  lose  its  identity  in  the 
aggregate  mass  either  of  policies  or  institutions.  The  other 
is  the  conviction  that  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
higher  intellectual  and  religious  education  necessary  for  those 
who  are  in  public  service,  and  for  the  instruction  of  every  free 
man  in  “  reading,  writing  and  cyphering.”  In  spirit  and  in 
final  results,  it  is  claimed  for  John  Davenport  that  he  is  the 
father  of  Yale  University.  The  first  movement  toward  this 
was  in  establishing  what  was,  like  its  English  prototype,  the 
Latin  School.  Education  was  then  extended  to  the  masses, 
and  made  compulsory  (1650)  by  requiring  parents  to  see  to  it 
that  the  children  and  apprentices  be  given  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  and  the  catechism. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  Connecticut  was  able 
to  support  a  college  of  its  own,  its  commissioners  (1644) 
command  a <  contribution  of  “a  peck  of  corn,  twelve  pence 
money,  or  other  commodity,  of  every  family,”  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  poor  scholars  in  Cambridge.  Next  followed 
schools  set  up  on  plantations,  supported  one-third  by  the 
town  and  two-thirds  by  fees.  Then  came  the  grammar 
school,  county  Latin  schools,  and  common  or  town  schools. 

It  is  justly  claimed  for  Connecticut  that  she  led  the  States 
in  land  grants  for  support  of  public  schools,  having  in  1737 
reserved  one-fifty-third  of  each  town  as  school  land.  In  a 
general  decline  of  her  schools,  she  learned  that  general  interest 
will  not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  definite  supervision,  and 
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accordingly  provided  the  remedy  in  an  efficient  superintend¬ 
ency.  Of  the  school  fund  accruing  from  the  sale  of  lands  in 
the  Western  Reserve,  in  1799  the  first  apportionment  was 
made  of  interest  which  had  accumulated  since  1797,  amounting 
to  $60,403.78.  From  the  surplus  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury, 
divided  between  the  States  in  1837,  $763,661.83  was  paid  to 
Connecticut. 

The  State  deposited  this  among  the  towns  in  trust  for  the 
State,  one-half  for  current  expenses  of  the  towns,  and  the  other 
half  for  education.  When,  however,  in  1859,  the  State 
directed  that  it  be  all  used  for  education,  it  appeared  that 
five-sevenths  of  this  had  been  misappropriated  by  the  towns 
for  their  own  use.  This  fund  or  gratuity  has  been  of  no  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  general  educational  movement  culminates  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Yale  College.  The  progress  of  this  movement,  and  the 
development  of  the  College  to  its  present  greatness  as  Yale 
University,  very  properly  occupies  the  largest  place,  and 
furnishes  the  most  interesting  reading.  The  diverse  interests 
originating  with  these  separate  colonizations,  the  religious 
convictions  and  theological  differences  inherited  from  the  civil 
and  religious  history  of  the  mother  country  were  intense  and 
active,  and  nothing  proves  the  more  intense  loyalty  of  those 
pioneers  of  our  civilization  to  greater  truths  and  greater  inter- 
ests  than  their  steady  progress  toward  union  in  civil  affairs, 
and  the  final  establishment  of  institutions  of  religion  and 
education. 

Yale  University  is  so  well  known  that  a  r6sum6  of  her  his¬ 
tory  is  uncalled  for.  Nothing  but  a  careful  reading  of  this 
excellent  report  will  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  know  more. 
To  the  report,  then,  we  must  refer  any  who  will  know  how 
New  Haven  secured  the  location  of  the  college;  how  Harvard, 
in  sympathy,  and  in  men,  for  many  years  was  prominent  in 
its  support ;  how  in  its  emergency.  Cotton  Mather  enlisted 
the  interest,  and  secured  a  present  from  Governor  Yale,  which 
circumstance  gave  it  its  name,  and  ended  the  strife  as  to  its 
location — and  in  short,  whoever  will  know  more  of  the  great 
names  that  have  made  Yale,  and  have  been  made  by  her,  must 
read  this  report  for  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  history  of  this  university,  which  has 
made  Connecticut  and  America  known  throughout  the  world, 
other  colleges,  which  represent  other  Protestant  denomina- 
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tions  than  those  of  the  Calvinistic  type  of  theology,  occupy 
commanding  positions,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  religious  power  of  New  England.  Of  this  number 
are  especially  Trinity  College  at  Hartford  and  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown. 

The  spirit  of  New  England  was  transplanted  by  immigration 
into  the  new  State  of  Iowa.  Education  begins  its  history 
here  upon  the  foundation  of_  an  organized  State  government 
and  half  a  century  of  experiment  in  adapting  educational 
institutions  to  American  conditions.  And  to  this  must  be 
added  the  positive  encouragement  and  support  afforded  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  sub¬ 
sequent  acts. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  see  the  schoolhouse  planted 
and  blossoming  with  the  earliest  efforts  of  pioneer  life.  The 
elements  of  organization  in  supervision  and  districting  appear 
early.  These  have  the  usual  experience  of  irregular,  still  of  per¬ 
manent  progress.  The  State  superintendency,  once  adopted, 
then  abandoned,  was  finally  and  permanently  established  in  the 
State  system.  The  half-million  acres  granted  by  the  Federal 
government  suffered  the  fate  in  Iowa  that  it  did  in  several 
other  Western  States,  and  was  largely  sacrificed  by  bad  man¬ 
agement.  The  grant  of  1862,  known  as  the  agricultural  land 
grant,  has  given  the  State  its  Agricultural  College  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  at  Ames.  The  university  grant  of  two  townships 
{40,080  acres)  in  1840  gave  the  State  its  university  at  Iowa  City. 
And  now,  after  a  struggle  of  fifty  years,  through  which  entire 
period  the  people  have  shown  characteristic  loyalty  to  education 
for  the  whole  people,  the  State  has  a  township  system  of  com¬ 
mon  schools,  under  an  efficient  county  and  State  superintend¬ 
ency,  thoroughly  sustained  and  recruited  by  normal  schools  and 
county  teachers’  institutes,  a  system  of  free  high  schools,  and 
in  higher  education  a  State  university,  a  State  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  and  several  flourishing  denominational  colleges,  twelve  of 
which  are  reported.  Iowa  may  be  called  a  rural  State,  in  the 
absence  of  any  metropolis  that  exerts  a  centralizing  influence. 
This  fact  characterizes  her  educational  system,  and,  while  she 
is  at  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  point  to  some  one 
towering  institution,  whose  influence  is  felt  over  the  entire 
State,  and  whose  name  is  known  over  the  educational  world, 
she  may  yet  boast  of  a  general  intelligence  among  her  people 
that  gives  her  first  rank  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  all  of 
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which  is  the  natural  result  of  her  system  of  education,  har¬ 
moniously  developed,  equally  distributed,  and  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  her  people. 

In  the  history  of  Tennessee  we  see  how  the  educational  idea 
was  planted  and  fostered  principally  by  outside  influence.  In 
addition  to  the  difficulties  that  belong  to  all  new  States,  Ten¬ 
nessee  had  her  local  hindrances,  as  the  general  prejudice 
against  the  doctrine  of  universal  education,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  liberty,  and  equally  strong  opposition 
to  State  direction  of  education,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  a 
matter  of  individual  and  private  enterprise.  The  Government 
acts  of  1806,  requiring  that  “one  section  in  six  be  set  apart  for 
education,”  was  without  effect  here,  because  there  was  no 
township  system.  The  government  grant  (100,000  acres)  for 
two  colleges  went  to  what  are  known  as  the  Peabody  Normal 
College  and  the  State  University  of  Tennessee.  The  effort  of 
1830,  to  organize  a  district  system,  was  feeble  and  ineffective. 
The  school  funds  were  squandered  and  used  for  private 
purposes. 

The  common  school  history  of  Tennessee  is  soon  told. 
After  the  war,  before  which  nothing  had  been  accomplished,  a 
State  system  was  established  (1867),  a  State  superintendent 
appointed,  and  the  school  fund  ($90,cxx))  was  turned  over  to 
counties.  In  1870.  the  law  was  practically  repealed,  leaving 
the  matter  of  education  with  the  counties.  In  1872  but  one- 
third  of  the  counties  raised  a  tax  for  common  schools.  In  1873 
the  law,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  enacted.  Since  then  there 
has  been  steady  progress  along  lines  in  harmony  with  the  plans 
of  other  States.  The  latest  report  gives  us,  persons  enrolled, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  420,104;  teachers, 
7911  ;  schools,  6934;  value  of  school  property,  $2,380,319. 

In  higher  education,  as  Connecticut  was  indebted  to  Har¬ 
vard,  Tennessee  received  her  support  from  Princeton  College. 

The  University  of  Nashville,  as  now  known,  began  its  his¬ 
tory  as  a  part  of  North  Carolina  with  Davidson  Academy 
(1788),  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  supporters.  In  1806, 
as  an  effect  of  the  Government  land  grant  (100,000  acres)  to 
colleges,  the  name  was  changed  to  “  Cumberland  College.  In 
1824  it  received  its  great  impulse  in  the  presidency  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  devotion  of  Rev.  Peter  Lindsley,  also  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College.  It  had  a  varied  history  of  resignations. 
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suspensions,  and  reopenings  until  1862,  when  its  buildings  and 
grounds  were  occupied  by  United  States  troops  for  two  years. 
It  was  reopened  in  1867,  closed  again  in  1874.  In  1875, 
under  the  support  of  the  Peabody  fund,  the  normal  depart¬ 
ment  was  made  the  Peabody  Normal  College  for  the  South, 
which  has  had  a  steady  progress,  and  to  which,  in  1888,  W.  H. 
Payne  was  elected  president  of.  the  college  and  chancellor  of 
the  university. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  began  at  Knoxville  (1786)  as 
Blount  College,  and  in  1807  was  changed  in  name  to  East 
Tennessee  College.  Its  government  college  aid  met  the  com¬ 
mon  fate,  and  yielded  little  to  the  college.  Its  lottery  scheme 
also  failed.  In  1837-38,  under  the  energetic  administration  of 
Jos.  Eastbrook,  it  issued  its  first  catalogue.  Its  name.  East 
Tennessee  University,  was  assumed  in  1840,  and  in  1879 
changed  by  act  of  legislature  to  “  University  of  Tennessee.” 
Closed  by  the  war,  it  was  occupied  by  United  States  troops; 
in  1866  it  was  reopened  with  twenty  students,  and  is  now  fully 
organized  with  departments — agricultural,  horticultural,  medi¬ 
cal,  and  dental. 

Vanderbilt  University,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  began  its  history  as  Central  University 
(1858),  and  after  various  experiences,  an  important  one  of 
which  was  the  opposition  of  Bishop  Pierce,  who  believed  that  a 
Christian  ministry  could  not  be  made  in  colleges,  the  higher 
views  represented  by  Bishop  Tyeire  gained  the  endowment 
of  half  a  million  dollars  from  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  which  was 
increased  by  other  donations  aggregating  $1,500,000.  This  en¬ 
dowment  ended  all  denominational  opposition,  and  established 
the  university  in  its  career  of  power  and  usefulness. 

Other  universities  and  colleges  for  whites  are  reported,  the 
best  known  being  Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon  and 
the  University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee;  in  all,  eighteen  for 
whites,  twenty  for  women,  and  five  for  negroes,  of  which  the 
best  known  for  negroes  is  Fisk  University  at  Nashville. 

D.  L.  Kiehle 

University  of  Minnesota 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Kulpe’s  Outlines  of  psychology,  translated  by  Professor 
Titchener  of  Cornell,  is  a  lucid  and  scientific  presentation  of 
the  subject,  largely  after  the  manner  of  Wundt.  The  first 
criticism  to  be  passed  upon  it  is  that,  in  common  with  most 
publications  of  the  same  school  of  thought,  it  treats  sensation 
at  a  length  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  value  or  signifi¬ 
cance  in  mental  life  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. 

458  p.  $3). - The  makers  of  modern  Rome,  by  Mrs.  Oli- 

phant,  is  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  book,  that  tells  the  story 
of  Rome’s  material  and  spiritual  greatness,  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  time  of  the  great  Pope  Leo  X.  (New  York : 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  618  p.  $3). - Mr.  Phelps  of  Yale 

contributes  an  edition  of  five  of  George  Chapman’s  plays,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  to  the  so-called  Mermaid  Series  of 
the  best  plays  of  the  old  dramatist  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons  [imported],  1895.  474  p.  $1.25). - Dana’s 

Two  years  before  the  mast  and  Tom  Brown  s  school  days  are 
the  latest  additions  to  the  well-made  Riverside  Literature 
Series  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.  470  p.;  364 

p.  60  cents  each). - Mr.  Greenough  White’s  Outline  of  the 

philosophy  of  English  literature,  of  which  the  first  part,  dealing 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  has  just  appeared,  cannot  be  used  by 
anybody  until  the  publishers  take  time  to  provide  it  with  a 
table  of  contents  and  an  index  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1895. 

266  p.  $1.10). - An  admirable  and  inexpensive  edition  of 

Von  Scheffel’s  famous  romance,  Ekkehard,  has  just  been 
issued,  with  a  capital  introduction  and  full  notes  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Carruth  of  the  University  of  Kansas  (New  York: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1895.  495  p.  $1.25). - The  late  Regius 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Sir  John  R.  Seeley,  left  in  type  a  luminous  essay  on  the 
Growth  of  British  policy  that  all  students  of  English  history 
will  wish  to  read  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  2 
vols.  436,  402  p.  $3.50). - Studies  in  the  evolutionary  psy¬ 

chology  of  feeling  is  an  exhaustive  essay  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  disputed  branches  of  psychology  (New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  392  p.  $2.25). - Professor  Morgan 

of  Harvard  adds  an  edition  of  Eight  orations  of  Lysias  to  the 
well-known  series  of  Greek  authors  edited  by  Professors  White 
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and  Seymour.  The  editor’s  work,  particularly  the  account  of 
Athenian  court  practice,  is  extremely  well  done  (Boston  :  Ginn 

&  Co.,  1895.  223  p.  $1.50). - Professor  Flagg  of  the 

University  of  California  is  responsible  for  anew  and  helpful 
edition  of  the  Lives  of  C.  Nepos  (Boston :  Leach,  Shewell 
&  Sanborn,  1895.  238  p.  90  cents). - With  the  fifth  vol¬ 

ume  the  English  translation  of  Renan’s  great  History  of  the 
people  of  Greece  comes  to  an  end.  The  work  is  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  The  translation  is  not  particularly 

good  (Boston:  Roberts  Bros.,  1895.  388  p.  $2.50). - 

Tiventy-five  letters  on  English  authors,  by  Mary  Fisher,  is,  we 
are  assured,  the  result  of  “  a  genuine  correspondence,”  which 
has  been  printed  for  the  edification  of  those  who  prefer  an 
easy,  familiar  style  to  literary  English.  As  a  taste  of  its 
quality  may  be  quoted  a  portion  of  the  “  living  flesh  and  blood  ” 
which  the  authoress  has  filled  in  around  the  “  mere  skeleton 
work  ”  of  the  usual  text-book.  Speaking  of  Pepys  she  says : 
“  The  poor  little  fellow  ! — I  wonder  if  he  was  really  little  !  I 
don’t  know.  I  only  fancy  he  was  little,  and  light-haired,  with 
ruddy,  round,  fat  cheeks,  smooth  as  a  girl’s.  But  very  likely 
he  wasn’t,”  etc.,  etc.  Such  literary  criticism,  whatever  may  be 
its  value  in  a  correspondence  between  friends,  seems  hardly 
worthy  a  reputable  imprint  (Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 

1895.  406 p.  $i.(X)). - Tennyson’s /«  edited  by 

William  J.  Rolfe,  contains  the  text  of  the  poem,  printed  in 
clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  abundant  notes.  The  name  of 
the  editor  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  scholarly  character 
of  the  explanatory  matter.  His  acquaintance  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  poet  and  with  the  poet’s  son,  the  present 
Lord  Tennyson,  has  given  him  possession  of  facts  which 
throw  light  upon  many  allusions  in  the  poem  (Boston : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1895.  206  p.  50  cents). - The 

Eversley  Series  now  contains  Dean  Church’s  valuable  essay  on 
The  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York:  Macmillan  & 

Co.,  1895.  269  p.  $1.50). - A  beautiful  edition  of  the  Iliad, 

edited  by  Leaf  and  Bayfield,  and  printed  in  what  is  called 
Macmillan  Greek,  with  a  complete  apparatus  of  notes  and 
illustrations,  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  teachers  and  students  of 
Greek  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.  567  p.  $1.40). 
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EDITORIAL 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Vanderbilt  University,  a 
meeting  of  the  leading  Southern  colleges  was  called  in  Atlanta 
early  in  November  last,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming 
a  college  association  similar  to  those  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States.  Representatives  were  present  from  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Tulane,  Washington  and  Lee,  University  of  the  South 
(Sewanee),  the  State  universities  of  North  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  from  Wofford,  Trinity,  and 
Mercer  colleges.  After  some  preliminary  discussion,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  tentatively  accepted  by  the 
representatives  present,  it  being  understood  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  would  finally  consist  of  all  those  colleges  which  should 
by  formal  action  of  their  faculties  adopt  the  constitution.  So 
far,  only  Vanderbilt  and  Sewanee  have  formally  announced 
their  acceptance  ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  nearly 
all  the  colleges  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  others  besides, 
will  soon  give  in  their  adherence. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Association  of  the  Middle  States,  and  require  slight  com¬ 
ment  here.  The  requirements  for  admission  in  English  are 
uniform  with  those  of  the  Middle  States.  In  some  studies, 
notably  in  mathematics,  the  requirements  are  not  up  to  what 
some  of  the  institutions  represented  are  at  present  demanding, 
but  it  was  deemed  best  to  render  it  possible  for  some  other 
colleges  to  come  in  at  once,  with  the  hope  that  in  a  short 
time  standards  might  be  raised.  It  is  the  practically  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  persons  well  informed  about  the  state  of 
Southern  education  that  the  formation  of  this  Association  is 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  that 
section  for  many  years. 


A  convention  of  graduate  student  representatives  was  held 
on  January  3  in  Houston  Hall  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  Delegates  were  present,  and  participated  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  from  Barnard,  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  City  of  New 
York,  Clark,  Columbia,  Columbian  University,  Cornell,  Har¬ 
vard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Western  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale. 
The  convention  was  opened  by  a  short  address  of  welcome 
from  Dr.  George  S.  Fullerton,  vice  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  attitude  the  governing  bodies  of  the  different 
universities  should  assume  toward  it.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Walton 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  chosen  president  of 
the  convention,  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Emery  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
secretary. 

The  convention  then  discussed  the  following  subjects : 

1.  A  federation  of  graduate  clubs.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  which  reported  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session,  and  a  federation  was  formed.  By  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  any  organized  club  of  graduate  students  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  federation.  The  officers  are  a- president, 
three  vice  presidents,  a  recording  secretary,  a  corresponding 
secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  constitute  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  An  editor-in-chief  and  associate  editors,  one  from 
each  college  or  university  represented,  constitute  a  committee 
on  publication,  and  have  entire  control  of  the  Handbook  of 
graduate  courses.  They  also  have  charge  of  any  other  pub¬ 
lications  authorized  by  the  federation. 

Any  club  eligible  to  membership  in  the  federation  is  to  be 
admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates  present  at  the  annual 
convention.  These  delegates  are  governed  by  proportional 
representation.  Each  graduate  club  is  entitled  to  one  dele¬ 
gate-at-large,  and  to  one  additional  delegate  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  graduate  students  enrolled  at  its  college  or  university,  or 
every  fraction  thereof  over  fifty. 

Under  the  constitution  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Frederic  L.  Luqueer  of 
Columbia ;  vice  presidents,  Ellis  A.  Schnabel  of  Pennsylvania, 
J.  F.  Brown  of  Cornell,  and  Miss  Kate  O.  Peterson  of  Rad¬ 
cliffe  ;  recording  secretary,  B.  H.  Meyer  of  Wisconsin  ;  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary.  Miss  Bertha  H.  Putnam  of  Barnard ; 
treasurer,  E.  P.  Sheldon  of  Minnesota. 

2.  Publication  of  the  Handbook.  After  discussion  concerning 
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the  value,  the  proper  form,  and  the  function  of  the  Handbook, 
and  the  advisability  of  its  being  published  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  themselves,  instead  of  by  the  graduate  clubs,  it  was 
decided  that  the  graduate  clubs  should  again  undertake  its 
publication  ;  that  Mr.  Duniway  of  Harvard  should  again  be 
editor-in-chief,  and  that  he  should  again  be  assisted  by  a  board 
of  editors,  as  provided  by  the  constitution. 

3.  Migration  of  graduate  students.  Professor  Lamberton 
of  Pennsylvania  opened  the  discussion,  noting  the  value  of 
migration,  but  urging  that  it  should  be  governed  only  by  a 
desire  to  obtain  the  best  possible  advantages.  He  spoke 
strongly  against  the  tendency  of  American  students  to  go  to 
foreign  universities  before  they  were  able  to  profit  from  them. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  it  was  found  that  statistics 
would  be  valuable,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  whole  subject,  and  to  present  at  the  next  convention 
a  detailed  report,  including  any  statistics  of  interest,  and 
recommendations  concerning  such  migration,  both  in  America 
and  abroad.  The  report  will  be  published. 

4.  Standards  for  degrees.  A  discussion  was  held  on  the 
question  of  condemning  without  exception  the  granting  of  all 
honorary  degrees.  It  was  urged  that  such  a  condemnation 
was  too  sweeping,  and  that  the  convention  should  recognize 
the  propriety  of  an  institution  granting  honorary  degrees  in 
certain  very  rare  and  exceptional  instances.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  certain  definite  degrees  be  set  aside  as  honorary, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  confusion  with  degrees  in  course.  It  was 
suggested  also  that  the  two  ordinary  course  degrees,  A.  M. 
and  Ph.  D.,  should  represent  two  important  classes  of  graduate 
students;  the  Ph.  D.  degree  to  be  given  to  the  highly  gifted 
and  specialized  student,  and  the  A.  M.  to  the  advanced  student 
in  more  than  one  department,  who  would  fill  admirably  the 
teaching  positions  in  the  public  high  schools  and  other  second¬ 
ary  institutions.  The  whole  matter  was  then  referred  to  a 
committee,  to  report  at  the  next  convention. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  the  visiting  dele¬ 
gates  by  the  local  club.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Robinson,  professor  of  European  history  in  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  president  of  Haverford 
College.  Dr.  Robinson  spoke  strongly  against  the  rush 
of  second-rate  institutions  into  post-graduate  work,  without 
the  necessary  equipment.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
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adequate  library  facilities  to  do  post-graduate  work,  and  of  the 
need  of  a  higher  standard.  Dr.  Sharpless  outlined  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  college,  and  explained  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
post-graduate  work  by  the  difference  in  the  value  of  bacca¬ 
laureate  degrees.  He  urged  the  higher  universities  to  require 
a  uniformly  high  standard  for  the  bachelor  degree,  and  make 
a  distinction  in  the  acceptance  of  this  degree  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  institution  by  which  it  is  given.  This,  he  said, 
would  be  better  than  legislation. 


During  the  month  of  January  the  annual  reports  of  the 
presidents  of  two  leading  American  universities — Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  and  Columbia — were  given  to  the  public.  Taken  together, 
the  two  institutions  had  no  fewer  than  ioi8  college-trained 
students  under  instruction  in  1894-95,  Columbia  furnishing 
649  to  this  total,  and  Johns  Hopkins  furnishing  369.  Were  it 
not  for  the  professional  schools  at  Columbia,  however,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  would  be  largely  in  the  lead,  since  at  the 
former  institution  the  number  of  college-trained  students  car¬ 
rying  on  higher  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences  was  only  184. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  included  in  President 
Gilman’s  report  is  the  sale  of  the  Clifton  estate,  left  to  the 
university  by  Mr.  Hopkins  at  his  death,  to  the  city  of  Balti¬ 
more  for  a  public  park.  The  consideration  is  $710,000,  which 
amount  is  thus  added  to  the  productive  funds  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  President  Gilman’s  twenty  years  of  brilliant  service  to 
higher  education  in  America  may  well  be  judged  by  the  test 
that  he  proposes  in  the  present  report :  “  The  success  of  this 

foundation  depends  not  upon  the  number  of  our  students,  but 
upon  the  tokens  of  public  confidence,  on  the  quality  of 
the  professors  and  teachers  who  are  here  engaged,  and  on  the 
enthusiasm,  industry,  and  talent  of  their  pupils.” 

President  Low’s  report  is  a  more  elaborate  document  than 
President  Gilman’s,  and,  after  a  tribute  to  the  character  and 
services  of  the  late  Professor  Merriam,  reviews  the  work  of 
Columbia,  both  college  and  university,  during  the  year.  The 
statistics  given  are  proof  that  the  college  has  not  grown  in 
public  confidence  for  some  years  past ;  a  fact  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  to  be  attributed,  as  is  hinted  at  in  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  dean,  to  its  unsatisfactory  course  of  study.  This, 
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it  is  understood,  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  revision,  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students  may  be  expected. 
The  significant  fact  is  cited  that,  in  three  years,  the  number 
of  Columbia  College  graduates  continuing  in  the  university 
has  risen  from  thirty-seven  to  sixty-eight.  No  better  proof  of 
the  value  of  college  and  university  existing  on  the  same  foun¬ 
dation  could  be  given.  The  very  full  deans’  reports  show  in 
detail  how  the  work  of  the  university  is  carried  on. 

Columbia,  like  Harvard,  makes  public  an  annual  financial 
statement ;  something  that  every  incorporated  educational  insti¬ 
tution  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  was  $773,- 
662.10.  Of  this  amount,  $386,256  was  received  from  rentals; 
$290,834.14,  from  fees  of  students;  $38,837.28,  from  gifts  for 
current  uses,  and  $50,512.45,  from  interest  and  sundries.  For 
this  same  period  the  expenditure  was  $753,649.74.  During  the 
year  $188,000  was  received  by  gift  for  other  than  current  uses. 


The  third  International  Congress  of  Psychology  will  be 
held  at  Munich,  August  4-7,  1896.  Professor  Lipps  of  the 
University  of  Munich  is  chairman  of  the  local  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  successful  and  noteworthy  one.  All  psychologists,  and 
all  persons  interested  in  psychology,  are  invited  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  A  small  membership  fee 
will  be  charged.  Detailed  information  and  copies  of  the 
prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  general  secre¬ 
tary,  Dr.  Frhr.  von  Schrenck-Notzing ;  Max  Josephstrasse,  2‘, 
Munich. 


At  Oxford  Mr.  William  John  Courthope,  M.  A.,  of  New 
College,  has  been  chosen,  without  opposition,  to  the  Chair  of 
Poetrj^  in  succession  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  who,  having  held 
the  professorship  for  a  second  quinquennial  term  of  office, 
was  ineligible  for  re-election. 


Lord  Bute  has  been  re-elected  to  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  St. 
Andrew’s  University,  receiving  120  votes  to  80  recorded  in 
favor  of  Lord  Peel,  who  is  better  known  as  the  ex-Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  Norman  A  Calkins,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  December  22, 
1895,  removes  one  of  the  best-known  elementary  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States.  By  his  activity  in  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  by  his  devotion  to  its  interests 
he  made  for  himself  a  wide  circle  of  friends  throughout  the 
country  and  won  a  place  in  their  affections.  His  careful,  con¬ 
servative  judgment  and  his  unswerving  fidelity  made  him  an 
adviser  and  superintendent  of  unusual  value.  Of  all  the  four 
thousand  and  more  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city  Dr.  Calkins  alone  had  a  national  reputation.  His 
loss  will  be  severely  felt  both  in  New  York  and  by  the 
National  Educational  Association. 
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